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W E- frequently fall into error and folly; 
[ not becauſe the 1 true principles of action 
| ate not known, but becauſe For a time 

they are riot remembered: He may 
| % therefore be. juftly numbered amongſt 
'Y the benefators of mankind, who con- 
4 — ih tracis the great . into ſhort 
Sentences, that 3 be cafly-ims 
. pPreſſed on the mga, and taught by 
| | frequent recollecti 2 recur Babirual- 
II to the mind. — J oRNsON. 
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| Whoare concerned ia be. 
PDUCATION, on YOUTE: 
7 as tieet Bock, 10 4 


tled WISDOM tx MINIATURE; 


it i hoped will be found, on peruſal, tn 


ſome meaſure, to anſwer its litie, as the 


religious, moral and divine maxixes 
therein contained, are * ſelected from a 
great number of authors, both anctent 
and — who were famed, in er- 


17 DEDICATION. .. 
ent ages ' of the world, for their Aden 
N 


and pr ce. 


The Rule of Life, &c. 425 therefore 
there is no occaſion for new 168 
Without depreciating in the leaft 1 
valuable productions, I take the li 


of anſwering, That it was my aim 5 
crowd as many ſelect ſentences as I could 


into a ſmall compaſs, fo as to make this 

boo a convenient portable pocket compan 
ion, for the uſt of young Gentlemen ond 
ies, (there being at preſent none £4 

this ſixe in print that I know of) and, at 
the ſame time, was deſirous to render it 
as cheap as 2 tat the 75 might 

not be any ba 

nor hinder it from being introduced uni- 

verſally into Engliſh Schools, 
Reflections of this nature have been 
greatly favoured and entonraged by men 


ths may be ſaid, that there are feveral a 
books of this kind already in print, as 


to its general uſefulneſs, 
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the moſt ſolid underſtanding and, re- 
fned education: they have employed the 
ens of many eminent men, &s greatly 
tending to imprope the morals, reform 
the looſe and vicious habits in young and 
tender minds, and ſet vice and virtue in 
ther proper e, 1 am convinced, 
from experience, that no kind of writing 
can be better calculated to form the minds 
of youth, and give them a more Juſt con- 
ception of things, than what is contained 
in the following pages, and if carefully 
peruſed, and treaſured in the heart, may 
make them wiſer and better, for fuck in- 


ructions. 


To prefix a long preface to a, little 
book bot» be abſurd ; 1 ſhall therefore 
only add, that as * following Pee. 
were collefed from many authors, the 

ame, or femilar ones may poſſibly occur 
more than once, which, it is hoped the 
candid reader will excuſe, as it was al. 


vi DE DICATTON. 
moft tmpo/fuble to avoid it in Jock 4 Cots 


lection. 
That this book may not only be — 70 
uſ? ul, but inſtructive and entertaining 
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Children, obey our hogovr 
thy father * _ is the f er comand | 
ment with promiſe. 

A wiſe fon — ch his Buero in- 
N but a ſcorner heareth not re- 

uke 

The eye that mocketh at his Father and 
deſpiſeth to obey his mother, the ravens 
of the valley ſhall pluck it* out, * the 
young eagles ſhall eat it. K 
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10 | Wisdom i in Miniature. aid 
A wiſe ſon maketh a glad father, but 


g * ſon is the nd of his moth-. 


er Whoſo: loveth inſtruction, loveth 


knowledge; but he that hateth reproof 


is brutiſh. 


Knowledge is the treaſure of the mind; 


al other! the key to it; j 1 Te Moſhe 
other learning, as t t 
liſhed Alam nds. 5 

The whole univerſe is your library; 
Plan 4 rag living ſtudies; and remarks 
upon them are your beſt tutors. 

An illiterate -perſon is the world in 
darkneſs, and like to Polyphemus' 8 ſtaty 
ue with the eye out. 
TI envy none that know more than my» 
. but pity them that know leſs. 


he converſation 4 wiſe men is the 


beit academ wy of breeding and learning; 

it was not t 

Epicurus, that made Meętrodorus, Har- 

anattius, and Polyznus ſo famous. . 
To hear the diſcourſe of wiſe men de, 

lights us, and their company. inſpires, us 

with noble and generous contemplations. 
. Courteous behaviour and prudent com- 


Myaicgtion, are the moſt. becoming or- 


chool, but the company of 


{| 
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naments to a rnſhed n; with which he 
may beſt be ed by timely educa: 
tion, and the virtuous example , of his 
parents and governors. ; 8 
Jeer not others upon any occaſion. If 
they be fogliſh, God hath denied them 


i; uncerſtanding ; if 1 be vicious, = 
sought to 160 f 122 revile them 
h deform framed their bodies, an 


will you ſcorn his workmanſhip? Are 
vou wiſer than your Creator? 11 poor, 
poverty was deſigned for a motive to 
charity, not to contempt ; you cannot 
he ſee Ally deſpite they "have 8 Ht | 
i Ml pecially deſpiſe not Yoor aged parents, i 
they de come to their Lo Childhood, 
and be not ſo wiſe as formerly; they are 
5 hed, parents, your duty i is not dimin- 


. ou 71 to be, wiſer, think got 
1 zl elf wiſe enough 1 He that inſtructs 
- one that thinks reiß of e 5999 h hath 
a fool to his ſcholar ; he that thinks him- 
ſelf wife enough to inſtruct himſelf, hath 
SY a fool to his maſter. 

bs lt is a moſt noble and conimendable de- 
* ſign of children deſcended of mean pa 


rents, * their ir to becomę the 
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ſons of viriye and excelling parts, which of 


penders them equal (in the 1 n of thiſſte 
prudent) to thoſe of honourable deſent. 
Learning is the temperance of youth. 
the comfort of old age, and the only fureſ,” 
guide to honour and preferment. v * 
One of eminent learning faid, that ſuch 1 
as would excel in arts, muſt excel in ine 
uſtry. 8 | 1 | | wk 
intillian recommends to all parents ak 
the timely education of their children, Ir 
adviſing to train them up in learning, la 
ood manners and virtuous exerciſes, ©: 
ſince we commonly retain thoſe things 
in age, which we entertained in od 
Ou S £4 4 5 : wo "e 12 
Speuſippus cauſed the picture of Joy 
and Gladneſs to be ſet round about his 
ſchool, to ſignify that the huſinefs of ed · 
ucation ought to be rendered as pleaſant. 


as may be. er 5 
Thoſe are the beſt inſtructors that teach 
in their lives, and prove their words by 
thir actions. J 
Unleſs there be a ſtriẽt hand over us 
in the inſtitution of our youth, we are in 
Sanger to be loſt forever. He that ſpares 
x69,” hates the child; and the (everity 


d; » . 
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and idle romances, being fuffici jently cou 
vinced of the danger of addi ag weight 


to then bias of co 8 b 
Ariſtotle 2 That zecame an.able 


man in AE profeſſion. Whatever, three 
things 1 9 4. which Are Nazugy 


ſtudy and practice. 
"Jr 3 18 Dee ved that education i is gen 


* worlſeg in proportion to thi 


grandeur of the parent. 


MARY. . apt to think; that to. Fang 


fence, ſpeak French and know. 


behave among great perſons, compre: 


hends the whole. duty.of. a gentleman 


which. opinion is enough to deftroy. a 
the ſeeds of ee e IG wüde y 
and virive. among us. | 

e 0 biely, by recommend 


ed, are natural W 
for theſe — ap us with the image 
and beauties both of nature and: of vir 
tue; ſhew us what we are, and what w 
dught to be; to which. we may ad 
mechanics, a oe 7 and navigation 
Maſt other ſtudies are, in a manne 
emptineſs and air, diverſions to recreat 
the mind, but not of weight enough 

make them our buſineſs, _ 7 4.4 
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„The end of e sto know God; 


zu ind out of that knowledge to love nk 
and to imitate him, as we ma 7 the near - 
0 


pid <ft, by e dur 1 we, vir. 
re 5 te. 4 * i | 
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no murmured at his . — 1 for 
na a ſmall matter: Cuſtom, Jays: he, is no 
a ſmall matter. A cuſtom or — 'of life 
does frequently alter the natural ent 
Fug tion either to good or evil 
vi The moſt barren ground; by manuy- 
Ines may be made to produce good fruits: 
e fierceſt n tame 
ſo are moral virtues by — 
Vicious habits _— —— a ſtain to 
human nature, and ſo odious in 
lelves, that every perſon, actuated by right 


i Witdom in Miniature. 
il reaſon, would avoid them, though he w 
ll | ſure they would be always nd 
1 Both from God and man, and had no fu- 
tur 8 entailed: | 
. Cuſtom is c 


Hed upon them. _ 
3 ommonly too ſtrong for the 
moſt reſolute reſolver, though furniſhed 
for the aſſault with all the weapons of 
1 „He that endeavours te 

himſelf from an ill habit (ſays Ba- 
con) muſt not change too much at a time, 
leſt he ſhould be diſcouraged by difficul 
ty; nor too little, for then would 
make but flow adyances.” 
=: Has Charms, that our mind 
can hardly withſtand. The moſt valua 
ble things, if they have for a long while 
appeared among us, do not make any im 
preſſion as they are good, but give us diſ 
taſte as they are old. . © 
If opinion hath cried your name up 
let modeſty cry your heart down, leit 
2 deceive it, or it deceive you; there 
is no leſs danger in a great name, that 
in a bad one; and n leſs honour in de 
ſerving of praiſe, than in the enduring it 
Opinion, and the deſire of laſting fame 
ſpurs on the in nuous mind, a mak 
greateſt ditiicul tttucultes delightful; 
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HERE is 3 Fa hah r 
ſay nothing, and a time When Mou": nas * 
ll {ay ſomething, but there never will b 
a time when thou ſhouldſt Wy. all things, 
To endure 8 090 with x patiche, 
nd wait for N 2 heh, # 
uffering, is ually the 0 KG 
brit and dhe . Hero. . * g 
1 hole evils would break a prouTman'; : 
heart, that would got break a. Kimble - 
*hriſtian's . 
Riſe from table wien an appetite and 
you will not be Uke to fit down' . | 
ne. 
lie that covereth a tranſgreffion pro- 
ureth love; but. he that LO In. © : 
atter, ſeparateth. very friends, | 
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Tis beſt to depend on him, who is ab Han 
ſolutely independent, —i. e. God. — 1 Tin ie. 
vi. 17. ' W. 

Let no condition ſu riſe you, and thei 1 
vou cannot be afflicted in any : A nob ac 
1pirit muſt not vary with bis fortune b! 
there is no condition ſo low, but mai 
have hopes; nor any ſo high, that is og 
of the reach of f 

It's the excellency of a great mind tr 

my over all misfortunes and infeliy 

1 I muſt make choice either of contin 

| hal vrof roſperity, or continual adverſity, Mt! 
would choole the latter; for in adverii 
no ped i man can want comfort, where 
as in proſperity, moſt men. want difcre: 
tion. Fe 
It's virtue that makes the mind invin. 
Cible, and places us out of the reach of 
| fortune, though not out of the malice « 
it. When Zeno was told that all his 
oods were drowned, Why then, ſaid 1 
fortune hath a mind to 4 me a philoſ- 
opher : Nothing can be above 8 that 
is above fortune; no infelicity can make 
a wiſe man quit his ground. 
Nothing would * us more again 


a. nb A or, wif wy EPO =” 
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ny manner of accidents, than the pol | 
telling our ſouls with this 9 

we never can be hurt but b — Bey 
If our reaſon be what i it ou t. and our 
bl 1 accyrding to it, we are. 5 


121 Adverſity,. overcome,: is the Higheſt 
slory; and willingly yy gs the 
greateh virtue; ſufterings are the 
trial of gallant ſpirits. © ti 
It's the part of a. wiſe. man to foreſec | 
misfortunes, and to prevent them before 
they come j of a va 2 man to order 

them well when the PS 
In your. undert 4 1 PE will be | 
ſucceſsful, Jet reaſon be the preſident of 
all your actions; miſcarriages. are the 
effects of folly ;- fools are unfortunate, 
boca le they” never conſider; and mea 
fortune al ie than ſhe is, and by 
Geis own ee her power. 
Foreſight is tip ri ri wig eye of prudence. 
He that forecaits at may happen, 
ſhall never be ar d tis too late to 
begin to arm When the enemy is in our 
ir peg 
ou will have A conſtant vigorous 
heal „a perpetual ſpring of youth, uſe 
temperance. | 
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A tempera 
for 
rent 
8, on got 
Antiſthenes, the philoſopher, bein 
demanded by a young man, what wa 
beſt tu learn; anſwered, to unlearn thi 
evil thou haſt learned. All ſenſual 'ex 
ceſwis naturally attended 9 a” cory 
inconveniency ; as it goes beyond th 
Hmits of nature, it begets bodily pain 
and diſeaſes. e . | 
| Be not too familiar with ſuperiors f, 
fear of danger, nor with inferiors, for ti 
andecent, far leſs with mean people, what 
ignorance renders infolent ; 1nfomud 
hat being inſenſible of the honour thi 
2 them, they preſume it to be thei 


Good actions once reſolved, like fig! 
ſtars, ſhould hold one and the ſame 
tion of firmneſs, and ſhould not be * ſyþ 
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leath, anſwered the meſſenger with a 
-rtled countenance, I knew, ſaid he, that 
begat him a mortal man. : 
ike richeſt endowments of the mind 
re temperance, prudence and fortitude. 
rudence is an univerſal virtue which 
nters into the compoſition of all the reſt ; 
nd where ſhe is not, fortitude loſes its 


ame and nature. 
ers Ariſtotle is praiſed for naming for- 
u. itude, firſt of the cardinal virtues, as 


hat without. which. no other virtue can 

— be n but he might, with 
„ have placed prudence 

oF one! be ore it ;. ſince without 

lence fortitude is mad, w WR 3 uſt 

s miſchievous. _ 

The virtue of be tene 
he VIE N eite ude; Wick, 
n morals is the more hefoic ues 
Proſperity is the bleſling of the PO Tet: Z 
hMtameat, adverſity is the, bleſſing of the 
ew, which'carrieth the greater bene- 
diction and th the dearer revelation of God's 
Favor. 
Iltis a Spann maxim, He Who loft 
wealth, loſeth much ; he who 7 5 
Fiend, 16ſeth more; bur he who loſetty 
his ſpirits, loſeth all. 
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"i you are angry Wit 1 him "hits re- 
pfoves your ſin, your ſecretly confeſs 
yUur anger to be unjuſt ; he that isangry 
with the juff yeprover, kindles the fire of 
rhe * venger. * 1 | 
er may re Wit or an 

1 "may ik 8 a night. 
The continuance * anger is hatred; the 
continuance of hatred, A alice; 
That anger is not warrantabie that has 
fuffered the ſu to ſet on ij. * 
Nothing is more deſpicable, or more 

miſerable, than the old age of a paſſion- 
ate man. When the vigour of youth 
tails him, and His 3 — yall with 
als, quent pepeuition, þ occaſio nal ra wr, 

y decay of Kren „into peevi 
nels; ; that ebe or want * * 


Fits in Miniature 24 
elty and v: becomes habitual; the: 
world falls off: rom around: him; and he 
is left, as Homer expreſſes it to — 
his own heart in ſolitude and contempt 

The diſcretion.of a man deferreth 
anger, and it is his glory. to ſs oy 2 
tranſgreſſion, i» 5 i 

He that lets the fiir go "down vpon his: 
wrath Rod goes- angry to bed, is like 4 
have the dev for his Nr r 
never ſet the beaeon on nor am 1 
troubled :I gonſider who d it if my 
kinſman he did it ignorantiy; 11. my 
friend, he did it againſt his Wil; if mx 
enemy, it is n more than 1 expected; 1 
ever 22 fair conſtruction upon an thing 
that appens to me. 

He that is naturally | revengeful keeps, 
his wounds open; which otherwiſe old: 
cloſe of themſelves. - | 


e Pardon is a glorious us kind of 88 | 
- WMthink myſelf ufficientl r my 
h enemy if I, pardon bio * 

h more 7 n Cæſar for oy Goring 
E WMetellus, than for the great v tory ob- 


tained againſt his enemſes. 
Cately not wo * at an — —— 


* 


too eaf: to an the Jul 
— vs a — = _ a per 
verſe nature. 


Hath any wounded you- with i injuries; | 


meet them with patienee; haſty words 

rankle | the wound, ſoft language dreſſes 

it, it, forgiveneſs cx cures it, and z oblivion takes 
the fcar. 

81 — thro is none ſo extra 

2 ageous as that of ange ri 


other paſſions 2 and miſlead us, 
this runs away with us by force, Nr 
us as well to our own as to another's ruin; 
it falls many times upon the wrong pers 


fon, and diſcharges itſelf upon the inno: 
cent inſtead of the guilty, and makes the 
molt trivial offences to be capital, and 
puniſhes an inconſiderate word perhaps 
with fetters, infamy or death; it all 
à man neither time nor means br defence, 
but judges a FRI. witheut Hearing it 
and admits; of no jon; it ips 
neither friend or but tears to 
pieces; and cafts human mature dab 
ve not to do with any man in his 
paſſion, for men are not like iron, to de 


w „ 
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to be of an obſtinate numdur; hen 
he is once contradicted, ind is Bar- 
red up againſt al light and information: 
Arguments * never ſo well ground. 
ed, do but provoke him, and e even 
him afraid E be convinced of the truth. 

He is 4 — that, to avoid a pre - 
ſent and lefs i, funs blindfolded i into . 


reater; —_— 
Fr owank — hc oy elf a fave 
_— wy ys of 5 lif — ſpeaki They 
t all men avoid ra in 

that ſpeak without-carey-often ny. They 
oy on — 1 with ſorrow; 
thoſe that ex e an are to 
reſtrain their —2 with a bezgl. 

It is good in a fever, much better in 
anger, to have the tongue kept clean _ 


„ 8 

a er may glance into the breaſt of 
3 viſe man, bu rſs only in the bolom. of 
0 


a What men want of reaſon for their 
opinions, they: uſually ſupply and "mak 


s up in rage. | 
8 By taking revenge, a man i bud een 


— his enemy ; but, in 2 16 oves 
he is ſuperior. | 


: 


28 þ 7 isdom in 22 re. 


To be able to bear provocation is an 

1 122905 of great wiſdom, ; and to tor 
give it, of a great mind. | 
One unquiet,.perverle lilo tion diſ- 
tempers the peace and unity of a whole 
family, or ſociety ; as ont jarring inſtru- 
ment will ſpoil a Whole concert. | 
Diogenes being aſked, How one ſhould 
5 revenged of bis enemy; anſwered, 

N en and honeſt man. 
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He. that erde e imſelf, to 8 
rfluities, muy ere long be obliged to 

fel his neceſſaries. 
Pride is a vice, which pride itſelf in 


elines every man to find in others, and to” 
overlook in him ſelf. | 


Pride is an abomination in the night of 
Gods and the judgment'is wor: tho on us, 


1 % 
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when the ſubject of our vanity Jeco 
*% 2 of our 7 * „ 

ride Was not ma e | 
rious anger for any one that bern . 
woman. 

Zeno ſaid, Nothing was more indecty 
than pride, and "eſpetially in A youth 
man. 

Watchin ng. for riches confurneth. the 
— and rhe care thereof driveth away 

eep. 

Gene of dign ity offciids' more 
than oftentation of . i To carry it 
high, is to make a man hated, and it is : 
enough | to be envied. ws 8 

ertain young men, bein 3 | 

by Zeno for their” — excuſed 

themſelves, ſaying, They had plenty 

enough out of which mey did it: =Wilt 

you exguſe à cook, ſaid he, that ſhould 

overſalt his meat, becauſe he hath a ſtote 

* en e er 

es a aver 

2 2 a ee, makes a good ; 
pender.” No alchymy to ſaving. 

511 ſeldom lives frugally, Who lives 
by chance. Hope is alway s liberal, and 
they that truſt her roms, make hie 
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ſeruple of re: elling to day, on the prof 


of to morrow. ..: 
As they are to be blamed that are over 
. prodigal, ſo they are to be deſpiſed that 
are covetous. Riches are treaſures lent 
2 men by God, hich are to be uſed ay 
| He pF eales, and are not to be laid out! 
" out his leave, nor to be detained 
- o —— he demande th them. 
Anambitious man is the greateſt enemy 
to himſelf. of any in the world belides: 
For he ſtill torments himſelf with hopes 
deſires and cares, Which he might — 
it he would rennt of the height of hy 
thoughts, and live quietly... 

Sound not the vain trumpet of ſelfcom- 
5 mendation, and forget not to remember 
Your own mpertections.. 

"The vain glory of the world is a de. 
_ ceitful ſweetneſs; an unfruitful labour; 4 
. perpetual fear, a dangerous bravery, be. 
gun without providence, and funſked 
9 repentance. " 
When men's thoughts are taken. i 
with avarice and ambition, they cang 
look upon any thing as great or valua 
which does not bring with it an extraor: 
dinary power or intereſt to the perſot 
who s concerned in it. 
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There is 8 7 — 
N fieals into the 1 — 

and covers itt wa — di guiſes 
chan pride; and yet at tlig ſame time, there 
is not any eee of human nature, 
under its preſent condition, which is not 
al ſufficient 0 aui ie us all the ſe- 


cret leeds of pri de, and, on * contrary 
to link, che ſoul into. he loweſt {tate -of 
vl humility. 


0 Avarice and ambition are the twoele. 
ments that enter into the compoſition of 


al crimes. ; Ambition is * 
wlll avarice inſatiable, * -*- 
Ist is no defence of a man to 
n- inſtance his inattention to hisownatiairs— 
eas if he might. not at once be een 
by avarice and idlegeſs. 
Avarice is an uniform and waſtable 


vice; other inte lle diſtempers are 
different in different ry — — of mind 
That which -ſoaths. the pride of one, 


will offend the pri e of another; but to 
the favour of the govetous bring money 
and nothing is denied. 
Money, dung, does no good untit 
ſpread. © There is no real uſe of ric 

except it be in the diſtnbutisn.; the reit 
is but conceit . Ss EE TITS 


„ ende in Miniarare. 
- Oftentation and pride, upon the a. 
3 


; count of 1 and e erments 

much more offenhve, upon any ] 
ſonal qualifications.” * . i: 
+ He hath moſh 1 4 5 t'coveteth leaſt.” 
wiſe man s Sir P 11 8 8 

ho deer he deſires uch 
. 2 us 2 Nuftrious” villains; 


but the an ill 18 miſt 


in gane 
Kere; 90 fe thy 


of le fo oe, a1 


eer ally, and Jive contentedl 


be not th ſervant, it will be 
The 1 N an 25 


0 0 iy be laid to 8 4 
2 — "bu ſaid to ſs him ws 
* Other vices chute 10 be in 


e, e 1 3 
con — ult in epa le 1 ity 
of ambition ndver to Jook behind ir. 

Let — the grandeur of any man's fta, 
tion, render him proud and' wilful ; but 
let him remember, when he is ſurrounded 
with a crpwd of ſupphiants, death fhall 


. 3 | 
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. him with the meaneſt of man- 
eind. | 

A poor ſpirit is poorer than a poor 
purſe. A very few pounds a year would 
eaſe a man of the ſcandal of avarice. 

'Tis as diſagreeable to a ꝓredigal to 
keep an account of his expenſes, as it is 
for a ſinner to examine his conſcience ; 
the deeper they ſearch, the worle they 
find themſelves. | | 
1 Intereſt ſpeaks all manner of languages, 

and acts all ſorts of parts: Virtues are 
Wl oft in intereſt, as rivers in the ſea. 
Tantalus, tis ſaid, was ready to periſh 
bel + ith thirſt, tho? up to the chin in water. 
ws Change but the naine, and every rich 
mier is the Tantalus in the fable. He 
lits gaping over his money, and dares no 
KC nore touch it than he dates commit ſac- 
he rilege. | 
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LAW, JUSTICE, INJURY & OPPRESSION: 


R arars ſuffer wrong than enter in. 
to a lawſuit: The firſt loſs is generally 
the leaſt. 

As it is a part of juſtice never to de 
violence, ſo it is a mark of modeſty never 
to cofntnit offence. 
| ee is the foundation of an ever. 
laſting fame, and there can be nothing 
commendable without it. | 

Juſtice ſeems moſt agreeable to the na- 
ture of the Deity, and mercy to that ol 
man. A Being, who has nothing to par: 
Jon in himſelf, may reward every man 
according to his works; but he, Whoſe 
Sr beſt actions mult be ſeen with grain 
of allowance, cannot be too mild, modet- 
ate and forgiving: For this teaſor, 
among all the monſtrous characters in 
human nature, there is none ſo odious 
nor indeed ſo exquiſitely ridiculous, a 
that of a rigid ſevere teniper in a worth: 
leſs man. 

Nature bids me love myſelf, and hat 
all that hurt me ; reaſon bids me love m 
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friend, and hate thoſe that enyy me: Re- 
ligion bids me love all, and hate none, 
and overcome evil with good. 

There is no man ſo contemptible but 
who in diſtreſs, requires pity. It is inhu- 
man to be altogether inſenſible of ano- 
ther's miſery. 1 | 

Archidamus being aſked, Who was 
the maſter of Sparta? I he laws, faid he; 
and next to them the magiſtrates. _ 

Solon being aſked, Why, among his 
perſonal laws, there was not one againft 
perſonal affronts? anſwered, He could 
not believe the world ſo fantaſtical as to 
regard them. | 8 

Juſtice, without mercy, is extreme in- 
jury; and it is as great tyranny not to 
mitigate laws, as iniquity to break them. 
The extremity of right is extremity ef 
wrong. 
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X 4 


ENVY & DETRACTION, 


Ex VY is fixed only on merit; and lik 
a ſore eye, is offended with every thing 
that is bright. | 
The great law of mutual benevolenc 
is, perhaps, oftener violated by envy than h 
by intereſt. Intereſt can diffuſe itſelf by 
to a narrow compaſs. Intereſt require 
ſome qualities not univerſally beſtowed, 
Intereſt is ſeldom purſued but at ſom 
. hazard ;—but to ſpread ſuſpicion to in 
vent calumnies—to propagate ſcandal 
requires neither talents, nor labour, ne 
courage. — 
Other paſſiens have objects to flatte 
them, and ſeemingly to content and ſatis 
fy them for a while; there is power it 
ambition, and pleaſure in luxury, an 
pelf in covetouſneſs; but envy can givi 
nothing but vexation. 
Take heed'you harbour not that vid 
called Envy, leſt another's happineſs bt 
your torment, and God's bleſſing becom 
 yourcurſe : Virtue, corrupted with vall 
glory; turns to pride; pridepoiſonrd wi 
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nalice, becomes envy. Join therefore 
umility with your virtue, and pride ſhall 
aveno footing, norenvy findanentrance. 
The envious are always malicious, and 
ever to be truſted without danger : 
There are ſome that enjoy riches and 
onour by the induſtry of others, whom 
hey hate in requital; and thoſe that pull- 
d them out of obſcurity, they will keep 
pbſcure and out of credit, leſt they ſhould 
de forced to acknowledge their obliga- 
jons. ; 
If we will know how little others enjoy, 
t would reſcue the world from one ſin, 
ere would be no ſuch thing as envy 
pon earth. SEL: | 
Be not cenſorious, for thou knoweſt 
ot whom thou judgeſt: It's a more 
exterous error to ſpeak well of an evil 
nan, than ill of a good man. | 
Never employ yourſelf to diſcern the 
aults of others, but be careful to mend 
nd prevent your m. 
If a jewel be right, no matter who fays 
is a counterfeit : If my conſcience tells 
e that J am innocent, what do I care 
ho tells the world that 1 am guilty ? _ 
Never ſpeak ill of any man; if of a 
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good man, it is impiety; if of a bad man, 
grve him your prayers. 5 

Let your diſcourſe of others be fair; 
ſpeak ill of nobody. To do it in his ab- 
ſence, is the property of a coward, that 
ſtabs a man behind his back; if to his 
face, you add an affront to the ſcandal; 
he that praiſes, beſtows a favour, but he 
that detracts, commits a robbery, in 
taking from another what 1s juſtly his : 
Every man thinks he deſerves better than 

indeed he doth; therefore you cannot 
oblige mankind. more, than to ſpeak well; 
man is the greateſt humoriſt and flatterer 
of himſelf in the world. 

Deride not any man's deformities, but 
bleſs God that they art not yours. Men 
ſhall anſwer at God's bar for their vicious 
habits, but not for their natural imper- 
fections. | 11 

A good word is an eaſy obligation, but 
not to ſpeak ill requires only our ſilence, 
which coſts us nothing. | 

There is an odious ſpirit in many per- 
ſons, who are better pleaſed to detect a 
fault, than commend a virtue. 

The worthieſt people are ' moſt injured 
by ſlanderers; as we uſually find that tg 
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in; be the beſt fruit, which the birds have 
been pecking at. | 

Nothing is truly infamous but what is 
wicked; and therefore ſhame can never 
diſturb an innocent and virtuous mind. 

To detract from other men, and turn 
their diſadvantages to our own profit, is 
more contrary to nature, than death, 
poverty, or grief, or any things which 
can affect our bodies or circumſtances. 


— 


HOPE, FEAR, ANXIETY & DISTRUST. 


\ HEN thou haſt no obſerver, be a- 
e, fraid of thyſelf; that which you are afraid 
to do before men, be afraid to think of 

r. before God. | | 
1 In your worſt eſtate hope, in the beft, 
fear; but in all be circumſpect; man is 
da watch, which muſt be looked to, and 
tel ound up every day. | 
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Diſcontent is the greateſt weaknefs of 
a generous ſoul; for many times it is 
ſo intent upon its unhappineſs, that it for- 
gets its remedies. | 

Hope will be your beſt antidote againft 
all misfortune ; and God's omnipotence 
an excellent mean to fix your ſouls. 
A good conſcience ſeats the mind on a 
rich throne of laſting quiet, but horror 
waits upon a guilty ſoul. 

Be rather confidently bold, than fool- 
iſnly timorous; he that in every thing 
_ to do well, will at length do ill in 
all. 

More periſh through too much con- 
ſidence, than by too much fear; where 
one deſpairs, there are thouſands that 
preſume. 

He that grieves for the loſs of caſual 
comforts, ſhall never want occaſion of 
ſorrow. 5 | 

There is no greater inſtance of a weak 
and puſillanimous temper, than for a man 


to paſs his whole life in n to his 


own fentiments, and not 
he thinks he ought to be. 

Fear is implanted in us as a preſerva- 
tive from evil; but its duty, like that of 


* 


are to be what 
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other paſſions, is not to overbear reaſon, 
but to aſſiſt it; nor ſhould be ſuffered to 
tyrannigze in the imagination, to raiſe 


phantoms of horror, or beſet life with 
| Wiupernumerary diſtreſies. ; 
e ear not that which cannot be avoided. 
is extreme folly to make yourſelf miſ- 
a Frrable before your time; or to fear that 
r + hich it may be will never come; or if 


t does, may poſſibly be converted into 
our felicity. For often it falls out, that 
hat which we molt feared, when it comes, 
brings much happineſs with it. 
All fear is in it{elf painful; and when 
t conduces not to ſafety, is painful with- 
ut ple. Zo ] ꝗL-ñk : 
A wile man, faid. Seneca, is provided 
for occurrences of any kind; the good 
e manages, the bad he vanquiſhes ; in 
roſperiry he betrays no preſumption, in 
idvertity he feels no deſpondency. 
A man cannot be truly happy here, 
1thout a well grounded hope of being 
appy hereafter. 5 : 
Hopes and cares, anger and fears di- 
ide our life: Would you be free from - 
heſe anxieties, think every day will be 
your laft, and then the ſucceeding hours 


* 
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will be the more welcome, becauſe un. 
expected. | N 

If ſeme are refined, like gold, in the 
furnace of affliction, - there are many 
more, that, like chaft, are conſumed in it, 
Sorrow, when it is exceſſive, takes away 
fervour from piety, vigour from action, 
health from the body, fight from reaſon, 
and repoſe from the conſcience. 

Ihe expectation of future happineſs is 
the beſt relief of anxious thoughts, the 
moſt perfect cure of melancholy, the guide 
of life, and the comfort of death. 

It is impoſſible to ſee the long ſcrolls in 
which every contract is included; with 
all their appendages of ſeals and atteſta- 
tion, without wondering at the depravity 
of thoſe beings who muſt be reſtrained 
from violation of promiſe by ſuch formal 
and public evidences, and precluded 
from equivocation and ſubterfuge by 
ſuch punctilious minuteneſs. Among 
all the ſatires to which folly and wicked- 
neſs have —_ occaſion, none 15 equally 
ſeyere with a bend, or a ſettlement, 


or. 
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GOVERNMENT of the PASSIONS. 


A WISE man is a great monarch, he 
hath an empire within himſelf; reaſon 
commands in chief, and poſſeſſes the throne 
and ſceptre. All his paſſions, like obedient 
ſubjects, do obey; though the territories 
ſeem but ſmall and narrow, yet the com- 
mand and royalty is great, and reaches 
farther than he that wears the moon for 
his creſt, or the other that wears the ſun 
for his helmet. | 

Paſſion and reaſon are a kind of civil 
war within us, and as the one or the oth- 
a * dominion, we are either good or 

ad. 6 a 

If you can but tune your paſſions, and 
reduce them to harmony by reaſon, you 
will render yourſelf as pleaſant and eaſy, 
as the birds and beaſts were in Orpheus's 
theatre, when they liſtened to his harp. 

fear unruly paſſions more than the ar- 
rows of an enemy, and the ſlavery of 
thera more than the fetters of a conquer- 


Some perſens are abeve our anger; 


_— 
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others belqw it ; to contend with our ſy. 
periors is indiſcretion, and with our infe- 
riors an indignity. 
Paſſions are a great deal older than our 
reaſon; they come into the world with 
us, but our reaſon follows a long time af- 
ter. N | 7 
if you be naturally diſpoſed to anger 
frequent the company of the patient ; by 


this mean, without any labour, you will 


attain a fit temper; for converſation is of 
great moment ; manners, humours, nay 
opinions, are hereby inſenſibly commu- 
nicated. EF. FA 

He who commands himſelf, commands 
the world too; and the more authority 
you have over others, the more command 
you muſt have over yourſelf. 
 *Tis more prudence to paſs by tvial 
offences, than to quarrel for them ; by 
the laſt you are even with your adverſary, 
but by the firſt above him. 
Paſſion is a fort of fever in the mind, 
which always leaves us weaker than it 
found us. 8 | 

As the entire conqueſt of our paſſions 
appears ſo difficult a work to tome, I 
would adviſe thoſe wheſe deſpair of it, 
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to attempt a leſs difficult taſk, and only 
do their endeavours to regulate them. 

Accuſtom not yourſelt to ſpeaking o- 
ver much, and before you ſpeak; conſid- 
er: Let not your tongue run before rea- 
ſon and judgment bid it go: If the heart 
doth not premeditate, the tongue muft 
neceſſarily precipitate. 

A mediocrity of fortune, with a gen- 
tleneſs of mind, will preſerve us from 
fear or envy ; Which is a deſirable condi- 
tion, for no man wants power to do miſ- 
chief. ; 

Conquer your paſſions ; it will be more 
glorious for you to triumph over your 
=y heart, than it would be to take a cit- 
adel. | 

Defile not your mouth with ſwearing; 
neither uſe yourſelf to the naming of the 
Holy One. | 

He is wealthy enough that wanteth not. 
He is great enough that is his own maſter. 
He is happy enough, that lives to die well. 
Other thin I will not care for (ſays 
Judge Hate? war too much for theſe, fave 
only for the laſt, which alone can admit 
ot no immoderation. a 
Obviate the firſt motion of paſſion; if 


122 
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you cannot reſiſt the firſt, you will far leſs 
reſiſt the ſecond, and it ſtill grows worſe 
and worſe ; for the ſame difficulty, which 
in the beginning might have been ſur. 
mounted, is greater in the end. 
Quietneſs and peace flouriſh where rea. 
fon and juſtice govern ; and true joy 
reigneth where modeſty directetn. 
Keſtrain yourſelf from being too fiery 
and flaming in matter of argument, 
Truth often ſuffers more from the heat of 
its defenders, than from the arguments 
ot its oppoſers. And nothing does reaſon 
more right than the coolneſs of thoſe that 
ofter it. — 
Sertorius was highly commended b 
Plutarch becauſe he Was flow in count 
rave in his underſtanding, and quick iy 
is executions. | 
True quietneſs of heart is got by re. 
fifting our paſſions, not by obeying them: 
It is not treaſure or power, that lays 


either the head or the heart at reſt ; but 


a quiet conſcience, and the candid fim- 
plicity of a tender mind. 

There is no contending with the orders 
and decrees oft Providence He that 
made 1.4 knews what iv fitteſt for us; and 
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every man's own lot (well underſtood and 
Ranaged) is undoubtedly the beſt. | 

The love of God and the world are two 
different things : If the love of this world 
dwell in you, the love: of God forſakes 
you ; renounce that and receive this; it is 
ft the more noble love thould have the 
beſt place and acceptance. Es 5a 

1he holy Spirit is an antidote againſt 
ſeven poiſons : It is wiſdom againſt folly ; 
quickneſs of apprehenſion againſt dul- 
neſs; faithfulneſs of memory againſt for- 
getfulneſs; fortitude againſt fear; know]- 
edge againſt ignorance ; piety againit 
profaneneſs; and humility againſt pride. 

Vex not yourſelf when ill ſpoken of. 
Contumelies, not regarded, vanith ; but 
repined at, argue either a puny ſoul or a 
guilty conſcience. Ihe beſt anſwer te 
a ſlander is, to anſwer nothing: and ſo to 
carry it, as though the adverſary were 
rather to be deſpiſed than minded. 

Youth ſhould enterpriſe nothing with- 
out the advice of age, for though yout 
is fitteſt for action, yet age is beſt for 
counſel. | | | | 

Young perſons ſhould not only em- 
brace the admonitiens and inſtructions of 
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the aged, but alſo imitate their virtue 
and ſhun their vices. : 
_ Youth is full of heat and vigour, 
courage and reſolution to enterpriſe and 
effect difficult things; which makes then 
very fit for practice and action; for tho 
they are bad at counſel, they are admin. 
ble at execution, when their heart is well 
directed. | Fa 

Zeno, of all virtues, made choice of {/ 
lence, for thereby he ſaw others' imper: 
fections and concealed his own. 

Let us rather conſider what we ought 
to do ourfelves, than hearken after the 
doings of others. The ftories of ou 
neighbours? errors tend but little to th 
reformation of our o,ẽ] , 

Paſſion makes thoſe fools, who oth: 
Erwiſe are not io; and ſhews thoſe to be 
foots; who are f. | 

They that laugh at every thing, and 
they that fret at every thing, are took 
alike. | [ES | 

Plato, ſpeaking of paſſionate perſons, 
ſays, they are like men who ſtand on theit 
heads, they ſee all things the wrong way. 

Anger comes ſometimes upon us, bil 
we go oſtener to it; and inſtead of tejecl 
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ing it we call it: Yet it is a vice that car- 
ries with it neither pleaſure nor prof- 
it, neither honour nor ſecuritxyx. 

The firſt ſtep to moderation is, to per- 
ceive that we are falling into a paſſion. 
One ſaying to Diogenes, after a fellow 
had ſpit in his face, This affront, ſure, 
will make you angry : No, (ſaid he) but 
I am thinking whether I ought not to 
be 10. 2 

The philoſopher Bion ſaid pleaſantly of 
the King, who by handfuls pulled his 
hair oft his head for ſorrow. Does this 
man think that baldneſs 18a remedy for 
griet. 


1 7 a + 


VANITY, FOLLY, & AFFECTATION. | 


Us not needleſly, learned or hard 
words : He that affects to be thought 
learned, is like = be accounted a fol. 
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To be covetous of applauſes is a weak- 
neſs; and ſelfconceit is the ordinary at- 
tendant of ignorance. _ 

He that will take no advice, but be 
always his own counſellor, is fure to have 
a fool often for his client. 

Vain glorious men are the ſcorn of 
wiſe men, and admiration of fools, the 
idols of paraſites, and the ſlaves of their 
own vaunts. - : : „ 40S FF 

One boaſting to Ariſtotle of the great- 
neſs of his country That, faith Arif- 
totle, is not to be conſidered, but whe- 
country. | : | 

Ariſtotle ſeeinga youth very conceited, 
and withal ignorant : Young men, ſaith 
he, I with I were what you think your- 
ſelf, and my enemies what you are. 

No man is content with his own con- 
dition though it be beſt; nor diſſatisfied 
with his wit though it be the worſt. 

Beauty without virtue is like a painted 
ſepulchre, fair without, but within full 
of corruption: 5 rf 

Fools meaſure good actions by the 
event after they are done; wiſe men be- 
forehand by judgment, upon the rules of 
reaſon and faith. W 


ther you deſerve to be of that great 
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Queſtions you ſhould never be aſnamed 
to afk, ſo long as you are ignorant. Ig- 
norance is a ſhameful infirmity; and 

e when juſtified, is the chief of follies. 
e It is the part of fools to be too faga- 
cious in ſeeing the faults of other men, 
and to be ignorant of their own. ' hey 
that reprove others are ſometimes guilty 
of pride, but they that amend their own 
lves, will more eaſily perſuade their fel- 
lows. F 

Viee creepeth upon men under the 
name of virtue; for covetouſneſs would 
be called frugality, and prodigality taketh 
to 1telf the name of bounty; pride calls 
1t!elrt neatneſs, revenge ſeems like great- 
nels of ſpirit, and cruelty exerciſeth its 
bitterneſs under the ſhew of courage. 
If you are ſubject to any ſecret folly, 
n- blab it not, leſt you appear impudent; 
ed nor boaſt of itleſt you ſeem inſolent; every 
man's vanity - ought to be his greateit 
. ſhame, and every man's folly ought to 
ull be his greateſt ſecret. * 
1 We ſoil the ſplendor of our moſt beau- 
the W tiful actions, by our vain glorious mag- 
be- Wl nifying them. 
$of it you have providence to foreſee a 


' 


it than fear it; the fear of future evils, 


to be thought not worldly wiſe, or wif- 
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danger, let your prudence rather prevent 


brings oftentimes a preſent miſchief ; 
whilſt you ſeek to prevent it, practiſe to 
bear it ; he is a wiſe man that can avoid 
an evil ; he 15 apatient man that can en- 
dure it; but he 1s a valiant man that can 
conquer it. | 
If you would not be theught a fool in 
ethers? conceit, be not wiſe in your own; 
he thar trufts to his own itn, pro- 
claims his own folly ; he is truly wiſe, 
that ſhall appear fo, that hath folly enough 


dom enough to ſee his own folly. 

Young men, when they are once dyed 
in pleaſure and vanity, will ſcarcely take 
any other colour. 

It is to affectation the world owes its 
whole race of coxcombs; nature, in her 
whole drama, never drew ſuch a part; 
the has ſometimes made a fool, but a cox- 
comb is always of a man's own making. 

Aﬀectation is to be always diſtinguiſh- 
ed from hypocrify, as being the art of 
counterfeiting thoſe qualities which we 
might with innocence and ſafety be known 
to want. Hypocriſy is the neceſſary 
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burden of villany. Affectation, part of 
the choſen trappings of folly. _ | 

The vanity of human life is like a 
river conſtantly paſſing away, and yet 
conſtantly coming on. | 

Thoſe, whom their virtue reſtrains 
from deceiving others, are often di ſpoſ- 
ed by their vanity, to deceive them 
ſelves. | 

Some would be thought to do great 
things, who are but tools or inſtruments, - 
like the fool that fancied he played upon 
— organ, when he only blew the bel- 
OWS. : 

The monſtrous affectation of ourtravel- 
ed gentlemen and ladies, to ſpeak in the 
French air, to dreſs, to cook, to write in 
French, has corrupted at once our lan- 
guage and our manners. | | 

hen men will not be reaſoned out of, 

a vanity, they muſt be ridiculed ont: 6 
t; . 
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' HUMAN LEARNING, ITS USE & INSUFFICIENCY, 


Artrxanper the Great had ſuch 
extraordinary value and eſteem for knowl- 
edge and learning, that he uſed to ſay 
he was more obliged to Ariſtotle, his tu- 
tor, for his learning, than to Philip, his 
father, for his life; ſeeing the one was 
momentary, and the other permanent, 
aud never to be blotted out by oblivion. 
Knowledge and learning, riches and 
honour, even in their moſt reſplendent 
gallantry, are all but inſignificant pagean- 
try, without piety and virtue. 
Learning is the only ornament and 
jewel of man's life, without which a man 
cannot attain unto any manner of pre- 
ferment in a commonwealth. Learn 
therefore in your minority all com- 
inendable qualities. : | 
A man. of ſenſe does not ſo much ap- 
ply himſelf to the moſt learned writings, 
in order to acquire knowledge, as the 
molt rational, to fortify his reaſon. 
Tis a filly conceit, that men without 
languages are alſo without underſtand- 
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ing; it is apparent in all ages that ſome 
ſuch have been even prodigies for abil- 
ity; for it is not to be believed, that 
wiſdom ſpeaks to her diſciples only in 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew. 1 
The pains we take in books or arts, 
which treat of things remote from the 
. uſe of life, is a buſy idleneſfſs. 
18 Ibhere is no neceſſity of being led 
8 through the ſeveral fields of knowledge: 
t ml be ſufficient to gather ſome of the 
3 arreſt fruit from them all; and to lay up 
d a ſtore of good ſenſe, ſound reaſon and 
it folid virtue . 
5 One philoſopher is worth a thouſand 
zrammarians. Good, fenſe and reafon 
d bought to be the umpire of all rules, both 
n ancient and modern. 
n 


Obſcurity in writing is commonly an 
argument of darkneſs. in the mind, the 
vreateſt learning is to be ſeen in the 
greateſt plainneſs. | | 

he mottretplendent ornament of man 
| is judgment; here is the perfection of“ 
e his innate reaſon; here is the utmoſt 
| power of reaſ6n joined, with knowledge. 
t If Tt ſtudy, ſays Montaigne, it is for no 
8 other leie hee than what treats of the 
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knowledge of myſelf, and inſtructs nie 
how to live and die well. 

Men thatare deſtitate of religion (ſays 
Lactantius) are ſo far from being learn- 
ed philoſophers, that they ought not to 
be eſteemed ſo much as reaſonable men, 

Knowledge will not be acquired with- 
out pains and application. It is trouble- 
tome and deep digging for pure waters; 
but when you once come to the ſpring, 
they rife up and meet you. ; 2 

There is nothing good or evil, but 
virtue or vice. What is knowledge good 
for, which does not direct and govern 
our hives? | 

Uſeful knowledge can have no ene- 
mies, except the ignorant: It cheriſhes 
youth, delights the aged, is an ornament 
in proſperity, and yields comfort in ad- 
verlity. | | ; 

It is an argument of a truly brave 
diſpoſition in a learned man, not to al- 
ſame the name and character of one. 

If our painful peregrination in ſtudies 


be deſtitute of the ſupreme light, it is 


nothing elſe but a miſerable kind of 


wandering. | 


True philoſophy, ſays Plate, cenfils 
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more in fidelity, conftancy, juſtice, ſin- 
cerity, and in the love of our duty, than 
in a great capacity. | 5 

Literature is a kind of intellectual 
tight, which like the light of the ſun, 
may ſometimes enable us to ſee what we 
do not ike; but who would wiſh to eſ- 
cape unpleaſing objects, by condemning 
hiniſelf to perpetual darkneſs. 

Thoſe who eat moſt are not always the 
fatteſt, ſo thoſe who read much have not 
always the moſt knowledge; they ſink 
under a multitude of ideas, and reſemble 
the ancient Gauls, who being too heavi- 
ly armed became uſeleſs in battle. 

Kectitude of will is a greater ornament 
and perfection, than brightneſs of under- 
ttariding ; and to be divinely good, more 
valuable than any other wiſdom and 
knowledge. HOP 

A goud man will ſee his duty with on- 
ly a moderate ſhare of caſuiſtical fkill ; 
but into a perverſe heart, this fort of 
wiſdom enters not. Were men as much 
afraid of fin, as they are of danger, there 
would be few gegcatiens of conſulting our 
caſuiſts. | 
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He who wants good ſenſe, is unhapyy 
in having learning ; for he has thereby 
only more ways 0 expoſing himſelt. 


— 
— 
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PROSPERITY & ADVER SITY : CONTENTMENT! - 
| HUMILITY. 


T, have a dereioh in the world, is; 
mercy ; to have the world for a portio 
is a miſery. 

By futfering we may often avoid ſin 
ning, but by finning we can never av 
ſuffering. 

If you can live free from want; an 

have wherewithal to do good, cars fo 

no more; the rei is but vanity. 

_ Prefer the private approbation of thi 

wiſe and good, to the public acclamatial 

of the multitude, 

Seeing a man is more happy that 
nothing to loſe, than he that loſfeth t 
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ph which he hath, we fhould neither hope 
bor riches, nor fear poverty. . VO: 
Wiſdom and virtue are two infallible 
pecifies againſt all the croſſes and acci- 
dents of human life. 5 | ; 
In the height of your proſperity, expect 
adverſity, but fear it not; if it come not, 
ou are the more ſweetly poſſeſſed of the 
happineſs you have, and the more * 
y confirmed ; if it come, you are the 
nore 1 diſpoſed, and the more firm- 
ly prepares. 5 | 
It is a neceſſary, and: ſhould be an in- 
diſpenſible rule in life, to eontract our 


is deüres to our circumſtances, and what- 
ion ever expectations we may have, to live 


* _ the compaſs of what we actually 
poſſeſs. 9 3 
It is better to have a good Conſcience 
and be poor, than a bad one and be rich; 
tor a guilty conſcience who can bear ? 
Providence hath placed all things that 
are for dur advantage, fear at hand; but 
gold and ſilver, nature hath hidden 
in the bowels of the earth. and they were 
mingled with dirt till avarice and ambi- 
tion parted them. e © 
You may come to be rich by being 
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$poor in deſires: I account no man rich 
'or greater than myſelf, except he 
more virtuous. 

The rich man lives happily, ſo long: 
he uſeth his riches temperately ; and 
the poor man, who patiently enduretl 
his wants, is rich enough. | 

Abundance is a trouble, want a mile 
ry, honour a burden, advancement dan 
gerous, but competency a happineſs, 

Whatſoever 1 defire, I always have 
becauſe 1 deſire nothing but what I a 
have. | „ 

If, in the lottery of the world, it be uy 
fortune to draw a prize, I am not prou 
of my good luck; it I draw nothin 
but blanks, I am not troubled at my il 
luck. 4 

He that is not content in any ſtate 
will be content in no ſtate; for th 
fault is not in the-thing, but in the mind 

The foundation of content muſt ſpring 
up in a man's own mind; and he wit 
has ſo little knowledge of human naturt 
as to. ſeek happineſs by changing any 
thing but his own dif] | omg will walk 
hys life in fruitleſs efforts, and multiph 
the griefs which he purpoſes to remove: 


ich 
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Muſt I be poor? 1 ſhall have company: 
I I be baniſhed ? I'll think myſelf” 
orn there; and the way to Heaven is 
like in all places. | 
Nothing will gain you more reputation 
an a humble and ſerene deportment, 
To be humble to ſuperiors is a wy : 
equals, courteſy ; to inferiors noble- 
ſs; to all, fafety : Fortune may begin 
man's greatneſs, but it is virtue that 
wſt continue it. | 
Contentment is the trueſt riches, and 
ovetoufneſs the greateſt poverty. He 
not rich that has much, but bh that 
as enough. That man is age that cov- 
es more, and yet wants a heart to enjoy 
hat he already has. 
He is not poor that hath not much, 
ut he who would have more. Want 
es in withing ; he lacks moſt that longs 
oſt ; none 15 rich as he that does not 
ovet, but contemn: He hath all that 
eſires nothing; he hath content, and 
ontent is all. | 
Humility is the forerunner ofadvance- 
ent and honour, and ambition the har- 
＋ 75 of deſtruction and ruin. 

e can neyer be perfectly humble, 
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ll we come to a thorough underſtanding 
of ourſelves. | | | 
nveigh not againſt fate, nor repine at 
Providence; but wiſely examine and 
correct your own negligence. | 

No ſummer but it has a winter ; he 
never reaped ' comfort in his adverſity, 
that ſowed it not in his proſperity. 

Socrates paſting through the market, 
cried out, How much is here 1 do not 
need! Nature is content with little, grace 
with leſs: Poverty lies in opinion; What 
is needful is ſoon provided, and enough 
is as good as a feaſt: We are worth 
what we do not want; our occafions 
being ſupplied, what would we do with 
more? ® | 

Xenophon, and the reſt of the philoſo- 
phers, eſteemed wiſdom the greateſt 
wealth, and content the higheſt bliſs. 

J he utmoſt we can hope for in thi 
world is contentment ; if we aim at any 
thing higher, we ſhall meet with nothing 
but grief and diſappointment. A man 
ſhould direct all his ſtudies and endeav. 
our at making himſelf eaſy now, and 
hereafter. | | | 

A contented mind is the greateſt blel- 
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ng a man can enjoy in this world; and 
In the prefent life, his happineſs ariſes 
om the ſubduing of his deſires it will 
riſe in the next from the gratification 
them. bY, 8 5 
Good men generally reap more ſub- 
antial benefit from their atflictions, 
han bad men do from their proſper- 
„ 

Proſperity hath always been the cauſe 
f far greater evils to men than adver- 
ty; and it is eaſier for a man to bear 


bis patiently, than not to forget himſelf 
rthW1 the other. : EY 
oe Proud men never have friends; neither 
1th, 


n proſperity, becauſe they know no- 
ody; nor in adverſity, Locale then 
obody knows them. 5 

Adverſity does not take from us our 
rue friends; it only diſperſes thoſe who 
retended to be —4 oo 

We muſt needs have ſome concern 
rhen we look into our lofſes : But, if 
re conſider how little we deſerve what 
$ left, our murmurs will turn into thank - 
ulneſs. | 

When Alexander ſaw Diogenes ſitting 
n the warm ſun, and aſked what he 
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ſhould do for him? He deſired no mere, 
than that he would ſtand out of his ſun- 
ſhine, and not take from him what he 
could not give. : 7:4 
Humility makes us acceptable to God, 
whoſe communication is with the hum. 
ble : Without this foundation, our whole 
{ſpiritual building falls to the ground. 


==> 
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FRIENDSHIP. 


Frienvpsne is a ſweet attraction 
of the heart, towards the merit we eſteem, 
or the perfections we admire ; and pro- 
duces a mutual inclination between two 
or more perſons, to promote each oth: 
er's intereſt, knowledge, virtue and hap- 
pineſs. | 

There's nothing ſo common as preten- 
ces to friendſhip ; tho' few know what 
x means, and fewer yet come up to It 

.* 
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demands. By talking of it, ve ſet ou. 
ſelves off, but when we enquire into it, 
we ſee our defects and — we heart 
ily engage in it, we mult c harge througt 1 
abundance of difficulty. 

Of all fehcities, how. charmi is: that 
of a firmand gentle friendthip. At ſweets 
ens our Cares, ſoftens our: ſorrows and 
aſſiits us in extremities: It is a ſovereign 
antidote againit calamities 4 

A true friend is not born every day; 
it is beſt to be courteous to all, intimate 
with few for: though perhaps Wwe ma 
have leſs cauſe for joy, I am ture we wal 
have leſs occaſion of orro wp. 

Friendſhip improves, happineſs — 
abates miſery, by the. doubling of our 
jov, and dividing of our grief. 7 2 

Never condenin à friend unheard, or 
without letting him know his accuſer or 
his crime. 

There are two requiſite qualities in the 
choice of a friend; he muſt be both a 
ſenſible man and an honeſt man; for 
fools and vicious men are an of 
triendſhip. 

1 he proper dels of friendſhip; i is to 
inſpire life and - ; and a ſoul, _— 


* FN 
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ſupported, outdoes itſelf: Whereas, if it 
be unexpectedly deprived of theſe ſuc. 
cours, it droops and languiſnes. 
AIrue friendſhip is one of the greateſt 
bleſſings upon earth; it makes the cares 


and\anxieties of life fit eaſy ; provides us 
with a partner in every affiiction to alle: 
viate the burthen, and is a ſure reſort a. 
gainſt every accident and difficulty that 
can happen. BEE „ 
He that you mark out for your friend 
let him be a virtuous perſon ; for an il 
man can neither love long, nor be lonp 
beloved; and the friendthip of wick 
men are rather to be called conſpiracies 
than friendſhips. V+ (0 NY | 
very man is capable of being an en- 
emy, but nota friend ; few are in a con- 
dition of doing good, but almoſt all of 
doing — . . | * 
A friend is a great comfort in ſolitude, 
an excellent afſiſtant in buſineſs, and the 
beſt protection againſt injuries; he is 4 
counſellor in ditticulities, a confeſſor in 
all ſcruples, and à ſanctuary in diſtreſs. 
True friendſhip is made up of virtue 
as a thing lovely; of familiar converſa- 
tion, as pleaſant; and advantageous, as 


neceſſuirg. . 
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Do good to thy friend that he may be 
more thy friend, and unto thy enemy, 
that hemay become thy friend. 

When you have made choice of your 
friend, expreſs all civilities to him ; yet 
in prudence I would adviſe you to look 
upon your preſent friend, as in poſſibility, 
to be your future enemy. 32; | 
He 18a happy man that hath a friend at 
his need; but he is more happy that hath 
no need of a friend. 

Be flow. to chooſe a friend, and flower 
to change him; courteous to all, intimate 
with few: Scorn no man for his mean. 
neſs, nor humour any for their wealth. 

A ſure friend is beſt known in an ad- 
verſe ſtate; we know not who to truſt till 
after trial ; there are ſome that will keep 
us company While it is clear and fair, 
which will be gone when the clouds gath- 
er. 'That is the only friendſhip, which is 
ſtronger than death ; and thoſe the friends 
whoſe fortunes are embarked in the ſame 
bottom, who are reſolved to fink and 
ſwim together. | 

As great and exalted ſpirits undertake 
the purſuit of hazardous actions for the 
go0 of others, at the ſame time grati- 

ying their paſſion for glory; ſo do wor- 
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thy minds, in the domeſtick way of life, 
deny themſelves many advantages to ſat- 
isfy a generous benevolence, which they 
dare to their friends oppreſſed with dit. 
treſſes and calamities. ö 8Y 
Charity commands us where we know 
no ill, to think well of all: But friend- 
ſhip, that always goes a pitch higher, 
ives a man a peculiar right and claim 
t poem opinion of his friend. 'F 
Chooſe not a friend on a ſudden, or 
make any one your intimate, before you 
have experienced his integrity. M 
Make uſe of a friend with great cav- 
tion; truſt him not, before ”o know him i. 
well; for many that pretend to be friends, 
uſe flattery as a maſk to hide their hearts 
trom men. 0 
Never purchaſe friends by gifts, for if Wh 
you ceaſe to give they will ceaſe to love: is 
With three ſorts of men enter no ſeri- N 
ous friendſhip — the ungrateful man, the 
multiloquious man and the coward ; the 
firſt cannot prize thy favours, the fecond 
cannot keep thy counſel, the third catl- 
not vindicate thy honour. 
It were happy if, in forming friend- 
Mi ps, virtue could concur with pleaſure; 
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but the greateſt part of human gratifica- 
tions approach ſo nearly to vice, that few, 
who make the delight of others their rule 
of conduct, can avoid diſingenuous com- 
ances z—yet certainly he. that ſuffers 
imſelf to be driven, or allured from vir- 
tue, miſtakes his own intereſt, ſince he 
gains ſuccour by means, for which his 
friend, if ever he becomes ' wile, mutt 
ſcorn him; and for which, at latt, he muſt 
icorn himſelf. | 
No man can lay himſelf under an obli- 
gation to do any ill thing. Pericles, when 
one of his friends importuned his ſervice 
in an unjuſt matter, excuted himſelf, ſay - 
ing, Jam a friend as far as the altar. 
True friends are the whole world to 
one another; and he that is a friend to 
hmſelf, is alſo a friend to mankind. I here 
is no reliſh in the poſſeſſion of any thing 
without a partner, 2 
Being ſometimes aſunder, heightens 
friend ſhip ' The great cauſe of the fre. 
quent quarrels between relations, is their 
being ſo much together. 
Anger among friends is unnatural ; and 
therefore when it happens, is more tor- 
menting. 4. 155 5 
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Nothing can impair perfect friendſhip, 


becauſe truth is the only bond of it. 
Wealth without friends is like life with- 

ont health; the one an uncomfortable 

fortune, the other a miſerable being. 

A friend cannot be known in proſperi- 
ty, and an enemy cannot be hidden in 
adverſity. ä 

It will! be very fit for all that Have en- 
tered into any ſtrict friendſhip; to make 
this one ſpecial article in the agreement, 
that they ſhall mutually admoniſh and re- 
prove each other. | 

A true friend unboſoms freely, adviſ- 
es juſtly, afliſts readily, adventures bold- 
ly, takes all patiently, defends courage- 
_ ouſly, and continues a friend unchangea- 
The commentary of a ſevere friend, is 
better than the embelliſhments of a ſweet 


* flatterer. 
man may have a thouſand intimate 
acquaintances, and not a. friend aman 
them all. If you have one friend, thi 
yourſelf happy. £ pad 
Among the many enemies of friendſhip, 
may be reckoned ſuſpicion and diſguſt. 
The former is always hardening the cau- 
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tious, and the latter repelling the deli- 
cate. py 


i S 


e MW courANv, CONVERSATION © DEPORTMENT. 


Com PLAISANCE renders a ſuperior 
- miable; an equal agreeable; and an in- 
- ferior acceptable: It ſmooths diſtinctions, 
ſweetens converſation, produces goodna- 
ture and mutual benevolence, and makes 
MW every one in the company pleaſed with 
T3 himfelf?L! 05y: © 
o Wit often proves of pernicious conſe- 
quence, when it ceaſes to be tempered 
te with virtue and humanity. | 
g The gifts of nature, and accompliſh- 
k ments of art, are valuable only as they 
are exerted in the intereſts of virtue, or 
b governed by the rules of honour. 
t. It would be an admirable improve 
ment of what is generally termed good- 
breeding, if nothing were to paſs among 
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vs for agreeable, which was the -leaft 

tranſgreſſion againit the rule of life, call- 

ed decorum, or regard to decency. 
The love of fociety is natural; but the 
choice ct our company is matter of vir- 
rue and prudence. 

Keep company with perſons rather 
above, than bencath yourtelt ; for gold, 
in the ſame pocket with ſilver, loſeth both 
of its colour and weight. | 

Approve yourlelt to wile men by your 
virtue, and take the vulgar by your ci- 

- vilities. | 3 
Anacharſis being invited to a feaſt, 
could not be prevailed with to ſmile at 
the affected railleries of common jeſters 
but when an ape was brought in he free. 
ly laughed, ſaying, an ape was ridiculous 
By nature, but men by art and ſtudy. 
Be not of them that commence wits by 
blaſphemy, and cannot be ingenious but 
by being 1mpious. 14.4 181 

To break idle jeſts, is the ſuburbs of 
vanity, and to delight in them the city 
of fools. 1 rg 

If you meet with a perſon ſubject to 
infirmities, never deride them in him, 
but bleſs God that you have no occaſion 
to grieve for them in yourſelt. 6 
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You may ſee your own mortality in 
other men's death, and your own frailty 
in their ſang 4 54. 1507 5h + 1 75 

'Tis a fair ſtep towards happineſs, to de- 
light in the converſation of wiſe and good 
men; where that cannot be had, the 
next point is to keep no company at all. 

Open not your breaſt, like the gates 
of a city, to all that come; the virtuous 
only receive as gueſts. 3 

If the clock of the tongue be not ſet 
22 dial of the heart, it will not go 
right, | £442 | | | 

A wiſe man hath his eyes open, and 
his mouth ſhut; and as much deſires to 
inform hamſelrx, as to inſtruct others. 

When you come into company, or to 
act, lay alide all ſharp and moroſe hu- 
mours, and be pleaſant, which will make 
po acceptable, and the better effect your 
ends. ! ö N 
In holding an argument, be neither 
conceited nor choleric; the one diſtem- 
pers your underſtanding, the other abu- 
tes your judgment. Above all things 
decline paradoxes and myſteries; you 
will acquire no honour either in main- 
taining a rank falſehood, or meddling 
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with fecret truths ; as he that pleads 
againſt the truth makes wit the mother 
of his error, ſo he that argues beyond 
warrant makes wiſdom the midwife of 
his folly. ' 6 4 F . 

Be very circumſpect in the choice of 
your company : In the ſociety of your 
equals, you may enjoy pleaſure ; in the 
ſociety of your ſuperzors, you may find 
profit ; but to be the beſt in company, is 
to be in the way to grow worſe; the beſt 
means to improve, is tobe the leaſt there. 
But above all, be the companion of thoſe 
who fear the Lord, and keep his precepts. 
Numa Pompilius thought the company 
of good men ſo real a pleaſure, he eſteem- 
ed it preferable to a diadem; and when 
the Roman ambaſſadors ſolicited him to 
accept the government, he frankly de. 
clared, among other reaions for declining 
it, that the converſation of men who at- 
ſemble together to worthip God and to 
maintain an amicable charity, was his but. 
ineſs and delight. | | | 

Let your converſation, with men, be 
ſober and ſincere; your devotion to God, 
dutiful and decent ; let the one be hear- 
ty, and not haughty ; let the other bg 
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ads Mumble, but not homely. So live with 
her Wnen, as if God ſaw you; ſopray to God, 
and Was if men heard = 
of St. Bernard ſays, the detractor carries 
the devil in his mouth; ſo he who heark - 
neth to him, may be equally faid to car - 
ry the devil in his ear. 6 
Endeavour rather to get the appro- - 
bation. of a few good men, than the huz- 
za of the mobile vulgus. ; 
He that is of courteous behaviour is. 
beloved of all men; but he that is of 
clowniſh manners, is eſteemed by none. 
He that compliments another with 
hearty wiſhes to his face, and afterwards 
degrades - his reputation, is a double 
7 hypocrite. Korn 27 BY 
If any man ſhould turn religion into 
raillery, and think to confute it by two 
or three bold jeſts, this man doth not 
render religion, but himſelf, ridiculous 
to in the opinion of all confiderate men, be- 
t. W cauſe he ſports with his own life. 
| Let your converſation be with thoſe 
de by whom you may accompliſh yourſelt 
d, beſt; for virtue newer returns with ſo 
- rich a cargo, as when it ſets ſail from ſuch 
continents. Company, like climates, al- 
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ters complexions ; and ill company, by 
a kind of contagion, doth inſenſibly infett 
us: Soft and tender natures are apt tu 
receive any impreſtion. Alexander learn. 
ed his drunkenneſs of Leonides; and 
Nero his cruelty of his barber 
Look upon vicious company as ſo many 
engines ohinted againſt you by the devil; 
and accordingly fly from them, as you 
would from the mouth ef a cannon; 
Make no acquaintance with thoſe whom 
nothing will ſatisfy, but that you go to 
hell with them for company. 5 
Modeſty is not properly a virtue, butit 
is a very good ſign or a tractable and to. 
wardly diſpoſition, and a — preſerva: 
tive and ſecurity againſt fin and vice; 
and thoſe children, who are much under 
the reſtraint of modeſty, we look upon as 
moſt hopeful, and likely to prove good. 
Oftener aſk, than decide queſtions; this 
is the way to better your knowledge 
your ears teach you, not your tongue: 
do long as you are ignorant, be not aſham- 
ed to be inſtructed ; if you cannot fatisfy 
ourſelf, ſeek ſatisfaction elſewhere ; All 
know not alike, and none all things; 
you may help another, and he you. » 
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There is no man more dangerous than 
e that, with a will to corrupt, hath the 
power to pleaſe; for neither wit nor 
joneſty ought to think themſelves ſafe 
vith ſuch a companion, when they fre- 
quently ſee the beſt minds corrupted by 
wem. 

Promote virtuous communication. 
Excommunicate enormous vanities. Ev- 
ermore countenance innocency. Court 
amity, entertain contentment. | 

Vicious company is as dangerous as an 
infectious and contagious diſtemper, and 
therefore ought to be carefully and in- 
duſtriouſly avoided. 

Nothing more engages the affections of 
men, than an handſome addreſs, and 
graceful converſation. | 

Our converſation ſhould be ſuch, that 
youth may therein find improvement, 
women modeſty, the aged reſpect, and all 
men civility. 

He whoſe honeſt freedom makes it his 
virtue to ſpeak what he thinks, makes it 
his neceſſity to think what is good. 

Vile and debauched expreſſions are the 
ſure marks of an abject and grovelling 
mind, and the filthy over flowing of a 
vicious heart. | 8 
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It is a ſure method of obliging in con 5 
verſation, to ſhew a pleaſure in giying at 
tention. _ 

As men of ſenſe ſay a great deal in fe 
words; ſo the half witted have a talent a 
talking much, and yet ſaying nothing. 

If you think twice before you peak 
once, you will ſpeak twice the better forit, 

We ſometimes ſhall meet with a froth 
wit, who will rather loſe his beſt frier 
than his worſt jeſt. T 
Modeſty in your diſcourſe will give: 

luſtre to truth, and an excuſe to your er imc 
xor. | I 

We muſt ſpeak well, and act well. 

Brave actions are the ſubſtance of lif 
and good ſayings the ornament of it. 

Goed nature, (ſays a polite author) ui 
more agreeable in converſation than wit; 
and gives a certain air to the countenanct, 
which is more amiable than beauty. 

Diſcretion of ſpeech is more than elo- 
quence ; and te ſpeak agreeably to 
him with whom we converie, 1s mort 
than to ſpeak in exact order. I te 

It is common with ſome men to ſwear, 
only to fill upthe vacancies of their empty 
diſcourſe. 2 BY 5 
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subtile diſputations are only the ſport 
o wits, and fitter to be contemned, than 
eſolved. | 7 

It is an excellent rule to be obſerved 
©: all diſputes, that men ſhould give ſoft 
vords, and hard arguments ; that they 
10uld not ſo much ſtrive to vex, as to 
onvince an enemy. {4 

The deepeſt waters are the moſt ſilent ; 
mt, veſtels- make the greateſt ſound, 
nd tinkling cymbals the worſt muſic. 

T0 who think leaſt, commonly ſpeak 

moſt. - Et” 
It is to the virtues and errors of our con- 
Nerſation and ordinary deportment, weowe 
fe both our enemies and our friends, our 
good or bad character abroad, our do- 
meſtic peace and troubles, and, in a high 
degree, the improvement and depravation 
of our minds. 

He that talks all he knows, will talk 
nore than he knows. Great talkers diſ- 
charge too thick to take always true aim. 

He that makes himſelf the common jeſ- 
ter of a company, has but juſt.wit enough 
r,Wto be a fool. | 
The heartof fools is in their mouth; but 
the tongue of the wiſe is in their hearts. 
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It is uſual with obſtinate perſons to te. 
ard neither truth in contradicting, «ng 
enefit in diſputing. Politivenels/is 

certain evidence of a weak judgment; 
If incivility proceds from pride, it de, 
{erves to be hated; if from brutiihneß 

it is only contemptibwee. 

Exceſs of ceremony hews want 0 

breeding. The civility is beſt, which 
excludes all ſuperfluous formality. 
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THE GENEROUS MIND, | '' © 


> 42514 


A GOOD and generous: man is happy 


within himſelf, and independent upon 
fortune: K ind to his friend; temperate 
to his enemy; religiouſly juſt; indefat- 
igably laborious ; and diſcharges ever 
duty with a conſtancy and congruity ol 
actions. | Bt, 

We are moſt likę God, when we are at 
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willing to forgive; as powerful to puniſh : 
And admirably is his virtue and praiſe, 
wlio having cauſe and power to hurt, yet 
will not. 8 

A generous virtuous man lives not to the 
world, but to his own conſcience; he, as 
the planets above, ſteers a courſe contrary 
to that of the world. | 

lt is the glory of a brave man to be ſuch, 
that if fidelity was loſt in the world, it 
might be found in his breaſt. 

Have fo much of a generous ſoul in you 
az not to deſert that which is juſt, but to 
own it, ; | | a 

There is nothing eaſier than to deceive 
a good man; he that never lies, eaſily be- 
lieves, and he that never deceives confides 
much; to be deceived is not always a ſign 
of weakneſs, for goodneſs fometimes is 
the cauſe of it: Have a care not to be 10 

ood a man, that others may take occaſion 
rom it of being bad; let the cunning of 
the ſerpent go along with the innocency 
ot the dove. | 

He that eaſeth the miſerable of their 
burden, ſhall hear many bleſſing him; fill 
the poor with food, and you thall never 
Want treaſure. 
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That man is of a baſe and ignoble ſpir- 
it, that only lives for himſelf and not for 
his friends; for we were not born for our. 
ſelves only, but for the public good. No- 
ple ſpirited men are forward to all works 
ad vantageous to the commonwealth. 

IJ hat man enjoys a heaven upon earth, 
whoſe mind moves in charity, reſts in 
providence, and turns upon the poles of 
truth and wiſdom. 

To imitate the beſt, is the beſt of imi- 
tation, and a reſolution to excel, is an ex- 
cellent reſolution. 1 8 

Virtue is an ornament to all perſons, 
and no part of beauty is wanting tg them 
that are endowed with it. | 

Virtue is amiable in an aged perſon 
though wrinkled and deformed; but vice i; 
hateful in a young perſon, though comely 
and beautiful. | 

Men of the nobleſt diſpoſitions, think 
themſelves happieſt, when othe rs ſhare 
with them in their happineſs. 5 

Emulation is a noble paſſion, as it ſtrive 
to excel by railing itſelf, and not by de- 
preſſing another. | 

It is not in the power of a good man to 
refuſe making another happy, where 
he has both ability and opportunity. 
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No character is more glorious, none 
more attractive of univerſal admiration 
and reſpect, than that of helping thoſe who 
are in no condition of helping themſelves. 

By compaſſion we make other's miſe- 
ries our own; and fo, by relieviag them, 
we at the fame tiine relieve ourſelves alſo. 

It is better to be of the number of thoſe 
who need relief, than of thoſe who want 
heart to give it. 5 

No object is more pleaſing to the eye, 
than the fight of a man whom you have 
obliged ; nor any muſic ſo agreeable to 
the ear, as the voice of one that owns you 
for his benefactor. 

It is a good rule for every one who has 
acompetency of fortune to lay aſide acer- 
tain proportion of his income for pious and 
charitable uſes, he will then always give 
eaſil; and cheertully. 

Hiſtory reports of Titus, the ſon of 
Veſpaſian, that he never ſuffered a man to 
depart with diſcontent out of his preſ- 
ence. 

Cyrus, the firſt Emperor of Perſia, ob- 
tained a victory over the Aſſyrians; and 
after the battle, was ſo ſenſibly touched 
with ſeeing the field covered with dead 
bodies, that he ordered the ſame care to 
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be taken of the wounded Aſſyrians as of 
his own ſoldiers, ſaying, They are met 
as well as we, and are no longer enemies 
when once they are vanquiſhed. 90 
The words of Louis XII. of France, 
ſhewed a great and noble mind; who, be. 
ing adviſed to puniſh thoſe who had 
wronged him before he was king, an- 
fwered, it is not becoming a king of 
France toavenge injuries dane to a Duke 


of Orleans. 
He that is noble minded, has the ſame 


concern for his own fortune, that every 


wife man ought to have, and the ſamere- 
gard for his triend, that yer good man 
really has: His eaſy, graceful manner of 
obliging carries as many charms as the 
obligation itſelf, his fgvours are not ex- 
torted from him by importunity; are not 
the late rewards of long attendance and 
expectation; but flow from a free hand 
and open heart. | 
Goodneſs of nature is of all virtues and 
dignities of the mind the greateſt, being 
the character of the Deity ; and without 
it man is a buſy, miſchievous, wretched 
thing, no better than a kind of vermin, 
He that becomes acquainted, and is in- 


% 
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veſted with authority and influence, will 
in a ſhort time be convinced, that, in pro- 

ortion as the power of doing well is en- 
larged, the temptations te do ill are mul. 
plied and enforced, 

Cæſaruſed to ſay, that no muſic was ſo 
charming in his ears as the requeſts of his 
friends, and the ſupplications of thoſe in 
want of his aſliſtance. | 

It was well ſaid of him, that called a good 
office, that was done harſhly, a ſtony piece 
of bread : It is neceſſary for him that is 
hungry to receive it ; but it almoſt choaks 
him in the going down. | 

Mark Antony, when depreſſed, and at 
an ebb of fortune, cried out, that he 
had loſt all except what he had given 
away. 


BENEFITS: GRATITUDE & INGRATITUDE. 


* 


I you forget God when you are young, 
God may forget you when you arg old. 
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If you would borrow any thing a fec. 
ond time, ute it well the firſt, and return 
it ſpeedily. . 4 gies 

riſtotle being aſked what grew old 
ſooneſt, and what lateſt? anſwered, ben- 
efits and injuries. The wiſe philo. 
ſopher well underſtood that we are apt 
to forget a good turn, but our memories 
are wonderfully tenacious of any wrong 
or injury that we conceive hath been done 
tous. Moſt men write down the one in 
ſand where every blaſt of wind obliterates 
the record ; but the other they take care 
to have engraven upon leaves of adaman- 
tine, in characters that ſcarce time itſelf 
is able to deface. dh 

Never communicate that which may 
prejudice your concerns when diſcover- 
ed, and not benefit your friend when he 
knows it. | 2 

Never forget the kindneſſes which oth- 
ers do for you: Never upbraid others 
with the courteſies which you do. for 
them. * LO 
No monſter in nature ought to be more 
earefully ſhunned, than he that returns 
reproach and calumny for kindneſs and 
CiVilit\e. n 
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Lemember to requite, at leaſt to -0wvn 
kindneſſes, leſt your ingratitude prove a 
conſiderable dikkindnals. 

The greateſt benefits of all havein 
witneſs, but lie concealed in the con- 
ſcience. : L i! 

Let no one be weary of rendering good 
offices; for by obliging others we are 
really kind to ourſelves. 

No man everswas à loſer by good 
works; for, though he may not be im- 
mediately rn 44 yet in proceſs of 
time ſome happy emergency or other oc- 
curs to convince him, that virtuous men 
are the dariings of providence. 

Graiitude is a duty of both natural and 
revealed religion, and was very much 
recommended, preſſed and practiſed by 
all the good aad wile heathens. ; 

As to the matter of gratitude, and in- 
gratitude, there never was any man yet 
lo wicked as not to approve of the ane and 
deteſt the other, as the two things in the 
whole world, the one to be the moſt eſ- 
6 Wen and the other the molt abomluat- 
ed. | | 
Friendſhip is the medicine for all miſ- 
fortune; but ingratitude dries up the 
fountain of all o Anels. | 


= 
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He who receives a — turn ſhauld 
never forget it: He who does one ſhould 
never remember it. An 

Gratitude is aduty none can be excuſ- 
ed from becauſe it is always at our own 


SJE 


HONOURS G GREATNESS IN LIFE. 


Gee ATNESS may procure a man 4 
tomb but goodneſs alone can deſerve an 
epitaph. 1 
He only is a great man, who can neglect 
the applauſe of the multitude, and enjoy 
himſelf independent of its favour. 
Honour and riches are the two wheels 
upon which the whole world is moved; 
theſe are the two ſprings of our diſcon- 
tent. ; 
I deſire not great riches, but ſuch as I 
may get juſtly, uſe ſoberly, diſtribute 
cheerfully, and leave contentedly. _ 
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A prince ought more tofear thoſe whom 
ne hath advanced, than thoſe he hath op- 
preſled; for the one hath the means to 
do miſchief, but the other hath not the 
OWer. BY 

B The neareſt way to honour, is for a 
man ſo to live, that he may by found to 
- that in truth he would be thought to 


* 
The folly of one man is the fortune of 
another, and no man SOREN ſo ſuddenly 
rs. l 
What men call grandeur, glory and 
power, are, in the fight of God, but miſ- 
ery and folly. N 
Reputation, honour and preferment 
are gained, retained and maintained, by 
humility, difcretion and ſincerity ; wi 
which, till a man be accommodated and 
accompliſhed, he is not eſteemed as a wor- 
1 member in a commonwealth. _ 
exation and anguiih accompany rich- 
es and honour ; * mp of the worid, 
and the favour of the people, are but 
imoke ſuddenly vaniſhing, which if they 
commonly pleaſe, commonly bring re- 
Runs and for a moment of joy, they 
ring an age of ſorrow. 
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3 of honour conferred upon ſuch 


have no 2 merit to deſerve them 


— at 0 t the royal n ſet upon 


baſe metal. 


'Tis true greatneſs that cortitutes gl 
ut 


ry, and virtue is the cauſe of both; 
vice and 1 igen, norance taint the blood; 4 
an unworthy behaviour 7 0777 and di 
ennobles a man more than birth and for 
tune aggrandize and exalt him. 

T he greater a man is in power above 
others, the more he ought to excel then 
in virtue: Wherefore Cyrus ſaid, that 
none ought to govern, who was not bet. 
ter than thoſe governed. 

It is not the place, ſays Cicero, that 
maketh the perſon, but the perſon that 
maketh the place honourable. | 

Title and anceſtry render a good man 
more illuſtrious, but an ill one more con- 
temptible. Vice is infamous, though inz 
prince, and virtue hagouraby 6, enen 
a peaſant. 
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MERIT, a Err RAISE. & erer : 


Jay little of perſons that your ban nei- 
ther commend without envy, 1 nor 223 55 
without danger. | 
Praiſe no man too liberall before his 
face, nor cenſure: -any man aq + be- 
hind his back. 3 
Flatterers only lift a man u , as iti iS 
faid the eagle does the tortoil to get 
ſomething by his fall. | 
Wiſdom, virtue and valour, we a 
natural right to govern; he alone ought 
to command others, who has moſt wiſ- 
dom to diſcover what 4s juſt ; moſt vir- 
tue to adhere to it; and moſt courage to 
put it into execution. 
Reputation 1s a great inheritance; it 
begetteth opinion, (which ruleth the 
world) opinion riches, riches honour : Is 
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is a perfume that a man carrieth about 
him, and leaveth wherever he goes; and 
it's the beſt heir of a man's virtue. 

The ſhorteſt way to attain reputation 


is that of merit; it induſtry be founded 


on merit, it is the true way of obtaining 
It. | 

The gaining of reputation is but the 
revealing of our virtue and worth to the 
beſt advantage. 

Great merit and high fame, are likez 
high wind and a large fail, which do often 
tink the veſſel. | 
It is moxe difficult to repair a credit that 
is once ſhaken, than to keep that in a 
flouriſhing greenneſs, which was never 
laſted. 715 2 

Reputation is like fire when you have 
kindled it, you may eaſily preſerve it; 
but if once you extinguiſh it, you will 
not eaſily kindle it again, at leaſt hot make 


it burn jo bright as before. 
Nature produces merit; virtue carries 
it to perfection; and fortune gives it the 
power of acting. | 

It was a faying of Pythagoras, thoſe 


are our friends who reprimand us, ng 


thoſe who flatter us, 


ut 
nd 
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To be covetous of - | ma diſcovers 
a lender merit, and ſelf conceit is the or- 
dinary attendant of ignorance. 

A man ought to bluſh when he is praiſ- 
ed for pertections he does not pofleſs,' - 

Praiſes would be of great value, did 
they but confer upon us the perfections 
we want | : 

Be careful how you receive praiſe from 
men; from good men, neither avoid it 
nor glory in it; from bad men, neither 
delire it nor expect it: To be praiſed of 
them that are evil, or for that which is 
evil, is equal diſhonour; he is happy in 
his merit, who is praiſed by the good, 
and imitated by the bad. r 

Praiſe no man too liberally when he is 
preſent, nor cenſure him too laviſhly when 
he is abſent ; the one favours of flattery, 
the other of malice, and both are repre- 
henſible ; the true way to advance ano- 
ther's virtue, is to follow it; the beſt 
meanto decry another's vice, is to de- 
cline it. | 

Clear and round dealing 1s the honour 
of man's nature; hate nothing but what 
is diſhoneſt, fear nothing but what is ig- 
noble, and love nothing but what is juſt 
and honourable, 
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Faithful are the wounds of a friend, 
but the kiſſes of an enemy are deceitful, mo 
Fame is the attendant of virtue, andWne 
virtue is the forerunner of happinefs here 
and, blefledneis hereafter. | 
Not the multitude of en but it 
is the good ſenſe of the applauders, which 
eſtabliſhes a valuable reputation. 
Preſerve carefully your reputation; if 
that be once loſt, you are like a cancelledMis 
writing, of no value. | | 
Praiſe nothing but what is worthy of be 
commendation, ſo ſhall your judgment be pa 
approved, and honeſty applauded. th 
Perfections of the body are nothing th 
comparable to the excellent qualities and la 
endowments of the mind. For thoſe are 
but the varniſhes and ſhadews of a mer: 0; 
man, but theſe are the pertections of ex- i 
cellences of a wiſe man; ſince witdom d: 
an ellential part of nobility. Ig 
Remember to ſpeak of yourſelf as ſel. re 
dom as may be. If you praiſe yourſelt, t! 
it is arrogance ; if you diſpraiſe, it is fol- at 


| "peak not well of any undeſervedly, re 
that's ſordid flattery; ſpeak not well of 
y eurlelf, though never to deſerving, leſ 
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Lou be tempted to vain glory, but value 


more a good conſcience than a good com- 
mendation. „ 42! 1758 $4 79 

Some poor men are undervalued, be- 
cauſe worth nothing ; and ſome rich men 
overvalued, though nothing worth... 

It is the property of a great wit to de- 
cline eſteem; to be covetous of applauſe 
diſcovers a ſlender merit, and ſelf conceit 
is the ordinary attendant of ignorance. 

Virtue and vice divide the whole world 
betwixt them; the one hath the greater 
part, but the other is the more defirable ; 
this maketh miſerable, but that happy ; 
the former affords true pleaſure, but the 
latter procures certain miſery. 

Virtuous perſons are by all good men 
openly reverenced, and even ſilently by 
the bad; ſo much do the beams of virtue 
dazzle even unwilling eyes: . © 

We ſhould be careful to deſerve a good 
reputation, by doing well; and, when 
that care is once taken, not to be over 
anxious about the ſucceſs. 7 2030 

if we would perpetutate our fame or 
reputation, we muſt do things worth 
writing, or write things worth reading. 
He that juſtly rebuketh à wiſe man, 
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ſhall afterwards find more favour than 
he that flattereth with his tongue. 

It is better that a man's own works, 
than that another man's words, ſhould 
praiſe him. Know thyſelf, ſaid Bias; 
{0 ſhall no flatterer deceive the. 

Many take leſs care of their conſcience 
than their reputation. The religion 
man fears, the man of honour ſcorns to 
do an ill action. 21 its 

He that reviles me (it may be) calls 
me fool; but he that flatters me, if I take 
not heed, will make me one. Mo 

The philoſopher Bias, being aſked, 
What animal he thought the moſt hurt. 
ful? replied, That of wild creature; 
a tyrant; and of tame ones, a flatterer. 

King Alphonſus was wont to ſay, that 
his dead counſellors, meaning his books, 
were to him far better than the living; 
for they, without flattery or fear, pre · N bo 
ſented to him truth. | 189 

It is better, ſaid Antiſthenes, to falla- th. 
mong crows, than flatterers ; for thole Ibo 
—_ devour the dead, theſe the living. W.. 

latter not, nor be thou flattered. t 
Follow the dictates of your reaſon, and ch 
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A death bed flatterer is the worſt of 
treacheries. Ceremonies of mode and 
compliment are mightily out of ſeaſon; 
wo life and falvation come to be at 

e. | 
In order that all men may be taught to - 
ſpeak truth, it is neceſſary that all like- 
wiſe ſhould learn to hear it; for no ſpe- 
cies of falſhood is more frequent than flat- 
tery, to which the coward 1s betrayed by 
fear, the dependant by intereſt and the 
friend by tenderneſs. Thoſe who are 
neither ſervile or timorous are yot deſi-. 
rous to beſtow pleaſure ; and while unjuſt 
demands of praiſe continue to be made, 
there will always be ſome, whom hope, 
_ or kindneſs, will diſpoſe to pay 
them. 

Flatter not yourſelf in your faith to 
God, if you want charity for your neigh- 
bour ; and think not that you want faith: 
to God; where they are not both toge- 
ther, they are both wanting ; they are 
both dead if once divided. 

Praiſe, like gold and diamonds, owes 
it's value only to it's ſcarcity. It becomes 
cheap as it becomes vulgar, and will no 
onger raiſe expectation, or animate en- 

G 
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terprize. It is, therefore, not only ne- 
cetlary that wickedneſs, even when it is 
not fate to cenſure it, be denied applauſe, 
but that goodneſs be commended only in 
proportion to its degree; and that the 
garlands due to the great benefactors of 
mankind, be not ſuffered to fade upon the 
brow of him who can boaſt only petty 
fervices and eaſy virtues. 

Honours, monuments and all the works 
of vanity and ambition, are demoliſhed 
and deſtroyed by time; but the reputa- 
tion of witdom is venerable to poſterity. 

For 3 of worth, it is not neceſſary 
to tetch praiſes from their predeceſſors; 
"ris enough to ſpeak of their own partic- 
ular merit: It is happy to have ſo much 
merit, that our birth 1s the leaſt thing rel- 
pected in ns. 8 

Princes are ſeldom dealt truly with, 
but when they are taught to ride the 
great horſe, which, knowing nothing of 
atlembling, will as ſoon throw an Empe- 
tor as a groom. 
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WEALTH, LUXURY & THE PURSUIT OF PLEA- 
SURE, £ | 


* 
1 HE luxurious live to eat and drink; 
INN wiſe and temperate eat and drink 
to live. 

J he man of pleaſure and the free think - 
er, who deny the being of a God and live 
us they liſt, under the notion that all 
things came into being by chance, will 
do well to conſider, if the world was made 
by chance, whether there miglit not be 
alſo a hell made by chance, and they 
thould fall into it by chance, and ſo by 
chance, be miſerable to all eternity; — 


what a damnable chance this will be. 

Thoſe men who have waſted their own 
eſtates, will help you to conſume yours. 
They are like the fox in the fable, who 
having loſt his tail, perſuaded others te 
cit vit theirs as troubleſome. 


4 


. 
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Money in your purſe will credit you; 
wiſdom in your head adorn you; but 
both in your neceility will ſerve you. 

A ſealonable gathering, and a reaſon- 
able ſpending make a good houſekeeping. 

Balance your expenſes by the juft 
weight of your own eſtate, and not by the 
poiſe of others' ſpending. 

We heap ſuppers upon dinners, and 
dinners upon ſuppers, without intermiſ. 
ſion; it coſts us more to be miſerable than 
would make us perfectly happy. 

Our life is like a comedy; the break. 
fait is the prologue, a dinner the interlude, 
a ſupper the epilogue. 

If mankind wa only attend human 
nature, without gaping'iatter ſuperfluities, 
a cook would be found as needleſs as a 
ſoldier in time of peace: We may have 
neceſſaries upon very eaſy terms, where- 
as 5 put ourſelves to great pains for ex- 
Ces. 

The more ſimple the diet is, the better 
is the chyle; for variety of meats and 
drink, doth beget various and diverſe 
ſpirits which have a conflict among 
themſelves. f 

If you have as many diſeaſes in your 
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body, as a bill of mortality contains, this 
_ receipt of temperance will cure them 
all. 

Pleaſures, while they flatter a man, 
ſting him to death. 

Every luſt that we entertain deals with 
us as Delila did with Sampſon, not only 
robs us of our ſtrength but leaves us faſt 
bound. 

Gluttony kills more than the ſword, 
for from hence proceed ſloth, debauch- 
ery, heavineſs of mind, and the diſſolution 
of all virtues, with prodigality, and an 
innumerable long train of diſeaſes, and 
even death itſelf. 

Immoderate pleaſures ſhorten men's 
days more than the beſt medicaments can 
prolong them: 1 he poor are ſeldomer 
lick for the want of food, than the rich 
are by the exceſs of it. Meats, that are 
too reliſhing, and which create an im- 
moderate appetite, are rather a poiſon 
than a nutriment. Medicines in them- 
{elves are really miſchievous and deſ- 
tructive of nature, and ought only to be 
uſed on preſſing ccaſions; but the grand 
medicable, which is always uſeful, is ſo- 
briety, temperance in — tranquil- 

e 


ity of mind, and bodily exerciſe: In this 
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the blood is ſweetened and in good tem- 
perament, and all ſuperfluous humours 
are diſſipated. N 1 
Riches beget pride, pride impatience, 
impatience revenge, revenge war, war 
poverty, poverty humility, humility pa- 
tience, patience peace, and peace riches. 
Men that are covetous, make it their 
ſtudy to heap up wealth, and only to 
pleaſe their fancy ſtarve their bellies. 
Riches, beauty, honour, ſtrength, or 
any other worldly good that we have en- 
joyed and is paſt, do but grieve us; that 
which 1s arefogt doth not fatisfy, that 
which may be hoped for, as future, is 
altogether uncertain ; what folly or mad- 
nefs then is it to truſt to any of them? 
Ihe ſhorteſt way to be rich, is not by 
enlarging our eſtates, but by contracting 
our deſires. | 
Wiſdom is better without an inheri- 
tance, than an inheritance without wil- 
dom. | | 
A great fortune in the hands of a fool 
is a great misfortune. The more riches 
a fool has the greater fool he 1s. 
If ſenſuality were pleaſure, beaſts are 
happier than men: But human felici 
is lodged in the ſoul not in the fleſh. 
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He that abounds in riches, goed cheer, 
dogs, horſes, equipages, fools and flatier- 
ers, muſt certainly be a great man. 

Let pleaſures be ever ſo innocent, the 
exceſs is always criminal. | 

Pleaſures unduly taken enervate the 
ſoul, make fools of the wiſe, and cow 
ards of the brave. A libertine life is 
not a life of liberty. | 

Though want 1s the ſcorn of every 
wealthy fool, an innocent poverty is yet 
preterable to all the guilty aſfluence the 
world can otter. | 

Ariſtippus ſaid, he liked no pleaſure, 
hut that which concerned a man's true 
happineſs. | | a 

Ihe Egyptians at their feaſts, to pre- 
vent excetles, ſet a ſkeleton before their 
gueſts, with this motto, Remember ye 
muſt be ſhortly ſuch. | 

There is but oue ſolid pleaſure in life; 
and that is our duty. How milerable 
then, how unwiſe, how unpardonable are 
they who make that one a pain! | 

Avoid gaming, for among many other 
evils which attend it, are theſe : Loſs of 
time; loſs ef reputation; loſs of health; 
lots of fortune; loſs of temper; ruin of 
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families; defrauding of creditors ; and 


to 7 wk an account. 


pomp or equipage, to make good our 2. 
a 
honeſt mind, directed by a true faith, 


to each other in the bowl of poiſon, and 


- £xtravagance and ſenſuality. 
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what is often the effect of it, the loſs of 
life, both temporal and eternal. 
The ingenious M. Paſcal kept always 
in mind this maxim: Avoid pleaſure and 
ſuper fluity. oy | 
All men of eſtates are, in effect, but 
truſtees for the benefit of the diſtreſſed, 
and will be ſo reckoned when they are 


he great are under as much difficul. 

ty to expend with pleaſure, as the mean 
to labour with ſucceſs. | | 

There needs no train of ſervants, no 


ſage to heaven ; but the graces of ah 


will ſerve us upon the way, and make us 
happy at our journey's end. 
xtravagance and ſenſuality brought 
Pericles, Callias the ſon of Hyponicus, 
and Nicias, not only to necefliry, but to 
extreme poverty; and when all their 
Jubſtance was exhauſted, they then drank 


thus miſerably ended their days. This 
is one of the many lamentable inftances 
which may be given of the fatal effects of 
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WOMEN, LOVE & MARRIAGE, 


Nev ER marry without the full con- 
ſent both of your intended companion's 
friends and your own. 

Marriage is not commonly unhappy, 
but as life is unhappy, and moſt of thoſe 
who complain of connubial miferies, have 
as much ſatisfattion as their natures 
would have admitted, or their conduct 
procured, in any other condition. 
Marriage ſhould be conſidered as the 
moſt ſolemn league of perpetual friend- 
ſhip ; a ſtate from which artifice and con- 
cealment are to be baniſhed forever; and 
in which every act of diſſimulation is a 
breach of faith. 

Pride, in a woman, deſtroys all ſymme- 
try and grace; and affectation is a more 
terrible enemy to a fine face, than the 
{mall POX. | | 
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No woman is capable of being beau. 
ful, who is not incapable of being falſe. 

No woman can be handſome by th 
force of features alone, any more than 
ſhe can be witty only by the help 
ſpeech. | | 

It is treaſon againſt the law of love, 
and of God, for any to marry, unleſs they 
wed ; that is, unleſs they love, and be 
true to their lover. 

Ride not poſt for your match, if you 
do, you may in the period of your jour. 
ney take ſorrow for your inn, and male 
repentance your hoſt. 

1 would not adviſe you to marry a wo- 
man for her beauty; fer beauty is like 
ſummer fruits, which are apt to corrupt, 
and are not laſting. : 

There is a great difference between! 
portion and a fortune with your wife ; if 
the be not virtuous, let her portion be 
never ſo great, ſhe is no fortune to you. 

It is not the Juſtre of gold, the (ark 
ling of diamonds and emeralds, nor the 
ſplendorof the purple tincture that adorns 
or embelliſhes a woman, but gravity, di. 
cretion, humility and modeſty. 

Where loye 1s, there 1s no labour; 
and if there is labour, the labour is love 


\ 
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uti. Love ever what is honeſt, as moſt love- 
le. Ny; and deteſt what is the contrary, as 
he not deteſtable. | 

The utmoſt of a woman's character is 
ontained in domeſtic life; firſt, her pie- 
towards God; and, next, in the duties 
fa daughter, a wife, a mother and a ſiſ- 
er. 

Nothing can atone for the want of 
odeſty and innocence ; without which 
deauty is ungraceful, and quality con. 
emptible. 

Many of the misfortunes in families 
ariſe from the trifling way women have 
n ſpending their time, and gratifying on- 
y their eyes and ears, inſtead of their 


pt reaſon and underſtanding. 

There is nothing that wears out a fine 
ace like the vigils of the card table, and 
Whoſe cutting paſſions which naturally at- 
betend them. Haggard looks, and pale 


omplexions are the natural indications 
of a female gameſter. | 
The plainer the dreſs, with greater luſ- 
re does beauty appear. Virtue is the 
— ornament, and good ſenſe the 
eſt equipage. | WE 

An inviolable fidelity, good humour, 
eugand complacency of temper, in a wife, 
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outlive all the charms of a fine face, and 
make the decays of it inviſible. 

He who gets a good huſband for hi 
daughter, hath gained a ſon ; and he who 
meets with a bad one, hath loſt a daugh. 
ter. 

The ſureſt way of governing both 

rivate family, and a kingdom, is for: 
99 and a prince, to yield at certain 
times ſomething of their prerogative. 

He that contemns a ſhrew to the degre 
of not deſcending to word it with Fn 
does worſe than beat her. | 


% 


TRUTH, LYING & DISSIMULATION, 


DUSPECT a talebearer, and never truſ 
him with thy ſecrets who is fond of en- 
tertaining thee with another's : No wik 
man will put good liquor into a leaky vel. 


. 
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Tricks and treachery are the practice 
f fools, who have not ſenſe enough to be 


oneſt. 
He that diſembleth with God, is not to 
be truſted by man. 15 
Some men by Hattery (an art much in 
faſhion) have raiſed themſelves, and done 
their buſineſs without running any 
riſque ; but I look upon flatterers as the 
peſts of ſociety, and the difgrace of human 
. nature. ; Eu TY 
There is no crime more infamous than 
the viotation of truth; itis apparent, that 
men can be ſociable beings no longer 
than they can believe each other. When 
ſpeech 1s employed only as the vehicle of 
talſehood, every man muſt diſunite him- 
ſelf from others, inhabit his own cave, 
and ſeek prey only for himſelf. 
All men muſt acknowledge lying tobe 
one of the moſt ſcandalous fins that can 
be committed between man and man; a 
crime of a deep dye, and of an extenſive 
ul nature, leading into innumerable ſins; 
n. for lying is practiſed todeceive, to injure, 
6M betray, rob, deſtroy and the like: Lying, 
„in this ſenſe, is the concealing of all oth- 
er crimes, the ſheep's clothing upon the 
wolf's back, the phariſee's prayer, the 
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harlot's bluſh, the hy pocrite's paint, the 
murderer's iſmile, the thief's cloak and 
Judas's kiſs. In a word, it is mankind 
darling fin and the devils diſtinguiſhed 
characteriſtic. "+4 

A diſſembler (who is generally a coy. 
etous and deſigning hypocrite) is ver 
dexzerous at giving out news, and hath 
a mint always about him to coin ſuch as 
may be current and ſeaſonable to anſwer 
his ends. 

Truth is not only a man's ornament, 
but his inſtrument; it is the great man's 
glory and the poor man's ſtock : A man's 
truth is his livehhood, his recommenda. 
tion, his letters of credit. 5 

Lying is a ſin deſtructive to ſociety; 
for there is no trade where there is no 
truſt, and no truſt where there is no truth; 
and yet this curſed trade of lying creeps 
into all trades, as if there was no living 
(as one ſpeaks) without lying: But ſure 
it is, we had better be lolers than lyers, 
for he ſells a dear bargain indeed that 
ſells his conſcience- with his commodity, 

Lie not in mirth; jeſting lies bring ſe- 
rious ſorrows: He is a fool that deſtroys 
_ own ſoul to make ſport for other pec- 
ple. 
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ten Let this be always your rule: If it is 
andWot decent, never do it, if it is not true, 
nd ever ſpeak it. 


| here is nothing, ſaid Plato, ſo de- 
ightful as the hearing or the ſpeaking of 
ruth. For this reaſon there is no con- 
erlation ſo agreeable as that of the manof 
integrity, who hears without any inten- 
tion to betray, and ſpeaks without any 
ver intention to deceive. | 
Where diligence opens the door of the 
nt, Munderſtanding, and impartiality keeps it, 
„truth is ſure to find both an entrance and 
bs Wa welcome too. | | 
a. Plain truth muſt have plain words; ſhe 
is innocent, and accounts it no ſhame ta 
be ſeen naked: Whereas the hypocrite 
no W or double dealer ſhelters and hides him- 
nz {elf in ambiguities and reſerves. 
An honeſt man is believed without an 
ug oath; for his reputation ſwears for him. 
e {here are lying looks as well as lying 
„words, diſſembling ſmiles, deceiving 
at Wl ſigns, and even a lying ſilence. : 
F. Ariſtotle lays it down for a maxim, 
t. That a brave man is clear in his diſcourſe, 
s and keeps cloſe to truth. And Plutarch 
. calls ly ing the vice ef a flave. | 
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There cannot be a greater treachery, 
than firſt to raiſe a confidence, and then 
deceive it. | 

There is no vice that doth ſo cover: 
man with ſhame, as to be found falſe and 
perfidious. | | 

All a man can get by lying and diſſem. 
bling, is, that he ſhall not be believe 
when he ſpeaks truth. 

Nothing is more noble, nothing more 
venerable, than fidelity, ; faithfulneſs and 
truth are the molt ſacred excellencies and 
endowments of the human mind. 

If falſehood, like truth, had but one 
face only, we fhould be upon better 
terms; for we ſhould then take the con. 
trary to what the lyar ſays, for certain 
truth. 

A hypocrite 1s under perpetual con- 
ſtraint: And what a torment muſt it be 
for a man always to appear different 
from what he ly 18 


* 
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DRUNKENNESS & INTEMRPERANCE- 


BEWARE of drunkenneſs, leſt all good 
men beware of you; where drunken 
nels reigns, there reaſon is an exile, vir- 
tue a ſtranger, God an enemy, blaſphemy 
is wit, oaths are rhetoric, and ſecrets are 
proclamations. n am 

Of all vices take heed of drunkenneſs ; 
other vices are but fruits of difordered 
eftections, this diſorders, nay baniſh?s 
reaſon 3 other vices but impair the ſoul, 
this demolithes her two chief faculties, 
the underſtanding and the will; other 
vices make their own way, this makes 
way for all vices: | He that is a drunk-_ 
ard is qualified for all vices. . * | 

It is an ill thing for a man not to know 
the gauge of his own ſtomach ;z nor to con- 
lider that men do many things in their 
drink that they are aſhamed of when ſo- 
ber: Drunkenneſs being nothing but a 
voluntary madneſs, it emboldens men to 
undertake aps of miſchiet ; it both 
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irritates wickedneſs and diſcovers it; it 
does not only make men vicious, but 
ſhews them to beſo; and the end of it is 
either ſhame or repentance. 
Whilſt the drunkard ſwallows wine, 
wine {wallows him: God diſregards him, 
angels deſpiſe him, men deride him, vir. 
tue declines him, the devil deſtroys him, 
In the firſt warmth of our liquor we 
begin to have an opinion of our wit; the 
next degree of heat gives us an opinion 
of our courage: The firtt error brings us 
often into a quarrel, and the ſecond makes 
us come off as piti fully. . 
Drunkenneſs and covetouſnefs do 
much reſemble one another : For the 
more a man drinks, the more he thirſt. 
eth; and the more he hath, ſtill the more 
he coveteth. ' 3 
He that goes to the tavern firſt for the 
love of company, will at laſt go there for 
— G 
It was a uſual ſaying of the great Lord 
Verulam, that not one man of a thouſand 
died a natural death; and that moſt diſ- 
eaſes had their rife and origin from in- 
temperance : For drunkenneſs and glut- 
tony ſteal men off Glently and fingly; 
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it whereas ſword and peſtilence do it by the 
Mut i lump - But then death makes a halt, 
t i; and comes to a ceſſation of arms; but 
the other knows no ſtop or intermiſſion, 
ne, MI but perpetually jogs on, depopulates in- 
m, ſenſibly, and by degrees: And though 
ir. this is every day experienced, yet men 
m. are ſo enſlaved by cuſtom and a long hab. 
it, that no admonition will avail. 
Drunkennefs is a fin, at which the moſt 
ſober heathens blfiſhed. I he Spartans 


ſhewing them a_drunkard, whom they 
cazed at as a monſter : Even Epicurus 


litt in pleaſure, yet was temperate, as Cie- 
ero obſerves. | 


S 


TIME, BUSINESS & RECREATION. 


For every thing you buy or ſell, let 
or hire, make an exact bargain at firſt ; 


brought their children to lothe it, by - 


himſelf, who eſteemed happineſs to con- 
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and be not put off to an hereafter dy one 
that ſays to you we ſha'nt diſagree about 
trifles.“' 71 

Rather pay wages to a ſervant, than 
accept the otfered help of occaſional at- 
tendants—ſuch are-never paid. | 

He that would have his buſineſs well 
done, muſt either do it himſelf, or fee tothe 
doing it. 

He that follows his recreation when he 
ſhould be minding His buſineſs, is likely 
in a ſhort time, to have no buſineſs to 
follow. | = 

The hand of the diligent ſhall bear 
rule, but the ſlothful hand ſhall be under 
tribute. . 

It is a great art and philoſophy of lite 
to make the beſt of the preſent, whether 
it be good or bad; and to bear the one 
with reſignation and patience, and enjoy 
the other with thankfulneſs and modera- 
tion. 

How unthinking muſt thoſe unhappy 
perfons be, who make it a common excuie 
for idle and pernicious amuſement, that 
they do it to kill time. xd 

Make good uſe of time, if you love e- 
ternity ; reflect that yeſterday cannot be 
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recalled ; to morrow cannot be aſſured; 
to day is only yours, which if you pro- 
crattinate, you loſe; which loſt, is lott 
or ever: One day preſent is worth two 
to come. | 

the ſtory ef Melancthon affords a 
ſcriking lecture on rhe value of time, 
wiuch was, that wheuever he made an 
appointment, he expected not only the 
leur, but the minute to be fixed, that 
the day might not run out in the idleneſs 
f ſuſpenſe. 

Life is continually ravaged by invad- 
ers; one ſteals away an hour, and anoth- 
ra day; one Conceals the robbery by 
hurrying us into buſineſs, another by lul- 
ing us with amuſement : Ihe depreda- 
vn is continued through a thouſand vi- 
initudes of tumult and tranquility, till, 
aving Joſt all, we can loſe no more. 

There is a kind of men who may be 
laſſed under the name of buſtlers, whoie 
ulineſs keeps them in perpetual motion, 
et whoſe motion always eludes their 
uſineſs; who are always to do what they 
ever do; who cannot ſtand ſtill becauſe 
hey are wanted in another place, and 
vio are wanted in many places becauſe 
ney Can ſtay in none. 
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After you have uſed faithful diligence 
in your lawful calling, perplex not your 
thoughts about the iſſue and ſucceis of 
your endeavours, but labour to compoſe 
your mind in all conditions of lite, to a 
quiet and ſteady dependance on God's 
providence, being anxiouſly careful for 
nothing. | 1 

Diligence alone is a fair fortune, and 
induſtry a good eftate : Idleneſs doth 
waite a manas inſenſibly, as induſtry doth 
improve bim: You may be a younger 
brother for your own fortune, but in. 
duſtry will make you an heir. 1 

Diligence, the handmaid of providence, 
is parent of intelligence and the noble 
diſpenſer of excellence; all arts and ſci- 
ences are at her command, ſhe crowns all 
her {ens and lovers with riches and hon- 
our. 4 

Diligence puts almoſt every thing into 
our power, and will in time make even 
children capable of the beſt and greateli 
things. | | 44 

Induſtry is never unfruitful. Actio 
keeps the ſoul both ſweet and ſound, 
whilſt flothfulneſs rots it to noifomenels 
There is a kind of good angel waitin; 
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upon diligence, always carrying a laurel 
in his hand to crown her; whereas idle - 
neſs for her reward is ever attended with 
thame and poverty. * 1 . 
J you ſpend the day profitably, you 
will have cauſe to rejoice in the evening. 
Leiſure without learning is death, and 
idleneſs the grave of a living man. 
It was a brave ſaying of Scipio (and 
every ſcholar can ſay it) That he was 
never leſs alone than when alone. I pity 
thoſe who ſpend themſelves, and miſpend 
their time in doing nothing; or worſe 
than nothing; who are always idle or ill 
employed: oo ne l n. If 
Eiſe early to your buſineſs, learn good 
things, and oblige good men ; theſe are 
three things you thall never repent of. 
Time is the moſt precious, and yet the 
moſt brittle jewel we have: It is what 
every man bids largely for, when he 
wants it, but ſquanders it away moſt lay - 
iſbly when he has it. dl: $4 
The bow that is always bent, will ſuf- 
fer a great abatement in the ſtrength of 
it: And the mind of man will be too 
much ſubdued, and humbled, and wea- 
ried, ſhould it be always intent upon the 
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cares and buſineſs of life, without the al- 


lowance of ſomething whereby it may 
divert and recreate itſelf. But then, as 
no man uſes to make a meal of ſweet. 
meats, fo we muſt take care, that we be 


not exceſſive and immoderate in the pur- 


fuit of thoſe pleaſures we have made 
choice of. 4 2 7 P = 
The loſs of wealth may be regained, 
of health recovered, but the loſs of pre- 
cious time can never be recalled. 
Viſits made or received, are uſually an 
intolerable conſumption of our time, un- 
teſs prudently ordered ; and they are for 
the molt part ſpent in vain and unperti- 
nent diſcourſes. 
When you go forth upon buſineſs, con- 
ſider — 4 yourſelt what you have to do; 
and when you return, examine what you 
have done. p67 5 PF 
Xenocrates divided each day into ſey- 
eral parts for various employ ments, aſ- 
gning one to ſilence, wherein to ſtudy 
what to ſay. 5 
As many days as we paſs without do- 
ng . good, are ſo many days entire- 
Sie., | 
* here are but very few Who know 
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l. now to be idle and innocent. By doing 
ay W nothing we learn to do ill. | 
as Time is what we want moſt; but what 
t. N ve uſe worſt; for which we mult all ac- 
be count, when time ſhall be no more. 
r- If age puts an end te our deſires of 
de MW pleaſure, and does the bufineſs of virtue, 
mere can be no cauſe of complaint. 
d, It is with our time as with our eſtates: 
e- A good hutband makes a little go a great 
aw” 7 | | 
an T here is no man but hath a ſoul ; and 
n- Wit he will look carefully to that, he need 
or not complain for want of buſineſfss. 
1- Should the greateſt part of people fit 
down and draw up a particular account. 
1- Wof their time, what a ſhameful bill would 
); Wit be ! ſo much extraordinary for eating, 
u drinking and ſleeping, beyond what na- 
ture requires: So much in revelling and 
wantonneſs; ſo much for the recove 
of the laſt night's intemperance; ſo muc 
in gaming, plays and maſquerades; ſo 
much in paying and receiving formal and 
impertinent viſits, in idle and fooliſh prat- 
ing, in cenſuring and reviling our neigh- 
bours ; ſo much in dreſſing our bodies, 
and talking of faſhions ; and ſo much 
waited and Toit in doing nothing. 
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A wiſe man will diſpoſe of time paſt ty 
obſervation and reflection ; time preſent h 
to duty; and time te come to Provi- © 
dence. | 93 
Let your recreation be manly, moder. 
ate, ſeaſonable and lawful : The uſe of 
recreation is to. ſtrengthen your labour 
and ſweeten your reſt. But there are 
ſome ſo rigid, or ſo timorous; that they 
avoid all diverſions, and dare not but a- 
bandon lawful delights for fear of offend, 
ing. Theſe are hard tutors, if not ty- 
rants, to themſelves ; whilſt they pxetend 
to a mortified ſtriètneſs, are injurious to 
their liberty, and to the liberality of thei 
Maker. EY ING | 
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RETIREMENT £& PRIVATE LIFE. 


Excrsve privacy, and conſtant 
retirement are apt to make men out & 
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divine commandments. 
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humour with others, and too fond of 


themſelves. | 

If 1 lie under. the protection of heaven, 
a poor Cottage tor retreat is more worth 
than the molt magnificent palace; Here 
can enjoy the riches of content in th 
midit of an honeſt poverty; here undiſ- 
turbed ſleeps and undiſfembled joys do 
dwell ; hete I ſpend my days without 
cares, and my - nights without groans ; 
my ianocency is my ſecurity and protec- 
tion. 

He that lives cloſe, lives quiet, he fears 
nobody, of whom nobedy is afraid; he 
that (tands below upon the firm ground, 
needs not fear bog: ES Hens 
It is a ſtark madneſs for a man to think 
he ſhall be ſafe and quiet, when he is 


reat. | | 
F You will find by experience, (which is 
the beſt looking dt of wifdom) that a 
private life is not only more pleaſant but 
more happy than any prineely ſtate. . 
Excommunicate all manner of vain 
imaginations, and run in the way of the 


" 


* 


Every morning meditate on the uncer- 
tainty of the time to come, and every 
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2 examine the employment of the 
day paſt. | 
Some ſuſpenſion of common affairs, 
ſome pauſe of temporal pain and pleaſure, 
is doubtleſs neceſſary to him that deliber. 
ates for eternity, who is forming the only 
plan in which miſcarriage cannot be re- 
paired, and examining the only queſtion 
in which miſtake cannot be rectified. 
The more a man is contemplative, the 
more happy he is, and aſſimilated to the 
divine eſſence. 3 | 
Solitude relieves ns when we are ſick 
of company ; and converſation, when we 
are weary of being alone. | 25 
As too long retirement weakens the 
mind, fo too much company diſſipates it. 
The ſilent virtues of a good man in ſol- 
itude, are more amiable than all the noiſy 
honours of active life. Mi | | 
He who reſigns the world, is in conſtant 
ſſeſſion of a ferene mind; but he who 
follows the pleaſures of it, meets with 
nothing but remorſe and confuſion. 


A firſt miniſter of ſtate has not ſo much 


buſineſs in public, as a wiſe man has in 
W | EE 
© the ſweetneſs and pleaſure of thoſe 
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on ſcience, honeſt thoughts and virtuous - 
actions, and I can pity Cæſar. 
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Coun SEL with caution, few are 
thanked for advice which they are for- 
ward to gie x et theers 

Directly contradict none, except fuch 
as deal in bold and groundleſs aſſertions. 

Beware of ſtrangers; and behave with 
caution and reſerve in mixt companies. 
| Hearken to the warnings of conſcience 
* if you would not feel its wounds. 
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Get this 8 mag wrought in your 
heart, that there is te, 3 fin, 
entrant ts nothing. loſt by holineſs, but 

. 55 | 


It was good advice of Chriſt, If any 
man will ſue thee at law, and take away 
thy coat, let him have thy cloak alfo ; the 
reaſon is evident, leſt the lawyer ſhould 
come between and ſtrip you naked even 
to 27 ſhirt. f f | 
- Remember that one crown in your 
_ will do you more honour than ten 

nt. n „ 

Set bounds to your zeal by diſcretion, 
to error by truth, to paſſiun by reaſon, 
to diviſions by charity. | BY 

Let your prayers be as frequent a 
your wants; and your thankſgivings a 
your bleſſings. - 5M 

In the morning think what you have t 
do, for which aſk God's bleſling ; at 
night, what you have done, for which 
you muſt aſk-pardon. 

- 'Hetthat dares ſometime be wicked for 
his advantage, will be always fo, if his 
intereſt requires it. 

Let thy eftate ſerve thy occaſions; thy 
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becaſions, thyſelf ; thyſelf thy ſoul; thy 


oul, thy God. - | 

If your means ſuit not with your ends 
purſue thoſe ends which ſuit with your. 
neans. n 2 | | 

It is eaſier to give counſel, than to take 
it ; wiſe men think K do not need it, 
and fools will not take it. 1 5 

Be not over curious in prying into myſ- 
teries; leſt by ſeeking things which are 
needleſs, we omit things which are ne- 
ceſſary. It is more ſafe to doubt of un- 
certain matters, than to diſpute of undiſ- 
covered myſteries. r 

In your diſcourſe take heed what you 
peak, and to whom you ſpeak; how you 
ſpeak, and when you ſpeak; what you 
ſpeak, ſpeak truly; whenyou 2 ſpeak 
wiſely; a fool's heart is in his tongue, 
but a wiſe man's tongue is in his heart. 

It is mucli better to keep children in 
order by ſhame and generoſity of inelina- 
tion than by fear. | . 

Be not over precipitate in your deſigns; 
great deſigns require great conſiderations, 
and they muſt have their time of matur - 
ing, otherwiſe they will prove abortive. 
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Be ſtudious to preſerve your reputa. 
tion; if that be once loſt, you are like 
cancelled writing, of no value, and at beſt 
you do but ſurvive your own funeral; 
For reputation 1s like a glaſs, which be. 
ing once cracked will never be made 

whole again; it will bring you into con. 
tempt like the planet Saturn, which hath 
firſt an evil aſpect, and then a deſtroying 
influence. ; | 
Be timely wiſe, rather than wiſe in 
time, for after wiſdom is ever accompan- 
jed with tormenting wiſhes. | 
Be very cautious in commending your. 
ſelf, for he who is continually entertain. 
ing his companions with commendations 
of himſelf, diſcovers a weak underſtand- 
ing, and is ever the object of contempt 
and ridicule to men of ſenſe and judy- 
ment. | W 
Beware of a too ſanguine dependence 
upon future expectations; the moſt prom. 
iſing hopes are ſometimes daſhed in piec- 
es, by the intervention of ſome ugtore- 
ſeen and unexpected accident. 

Boaſt not of your health and ftrength 
too much ; but whilſt you enjoy them, 
praiſe God, and uſe them well, left he de- 
prive you of them. 
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nM Bury not your faculties in the ſepul- 
dal chre of idleneſs, but thoſe endowments 
etl] wherewith Providence hath any ways 
: cnriched you, let prudence always man- 
xe age : And evermore endeavonr to ſe- 
de cure every minute to a commendable, ſo- 
n. ber, or pious employment. 
it] Be not raſhly exceptious, nor rudely 
nel familiar ; the one breeds contention, the 
other contempt. _ 3 
u Diſdain not your inferior in the gifts of 
n.W fortune, for he may be your ſuperior in 
the gifts of the min. an 
r. Entertain charity, and ſeek peace with 
in. all men, be helpful to your friends, and 
ns Ml kind to ſtrangers, but love and do good 
d. even to your enemies, for otherwiſe you 
tl uſurp, not deſerve, the name of a Chriſ- 
g- tian. 
J Give your friend counſel with the 
ice greateſt caution when he aſks it of you, 
m. left. you do him hurt, and he accuſe you 
c- of camity. Kath counſel is unprofitable to 
re. him that giveth it, and hurtful to him that 
receiveth it; therefore be ready to hear, 
careful to contrive, but flow to ſpeak. 
Give not your advice or opinion be- 
tore W „ for that is to upbraid the 
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other's. ignorance, and to value your own 


parts overmuch : Neither accuſtom yous. 
elf to find fault with other men's actions, 
5 you are not bound ta weed their gar- 
ens. 1 15 
Be not haſty in thy tongue, and in thy 
deeds flack and remiſs. Let not thine 
hand. be-ſtretched out to receive, and ſhut 
when thou ſhouldeſt repay. | 
Men ought, to be more conſiderate in 
writing than ih ſpeaking, becaule a raſh 
and indHereet. word may be corrected 
preſently ; but that, which is written, can 
no more be denied or amended but with 
888 c . Ff d 2 ood 
mit no opportunity ot doin | 
5 vou will — opportunity for = 
Truſt not to the promiſe of a common 
ſwearer, tor he that dares ſin againſt God, 
tor neither profit nor pleaſure, will trel- 
paſs againſt you for his own advantage, 
He that dares break the precepts of his 
father, will eaſily be perſuaded to violate 
the promiſe unto his brother, | 
W hen King Pyrrhus prepared his ex- 
pedition into Italy, his wite counſellor 
Cyneas, to make him ſenſible of the van- 
ity of his ambition, ſaid, Well, Sir, to 
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what end do you make all this 7 | 
tion? To make myfelf maſter of Italy, 
replied the King. And what after that 
is done, ſaid Cyneas? I will paſs over 
into Gaul and Spain, ſaid the other. And 
what then? 1 will go then to ſubdue  Af- 
rica! and laſtly, when 1 have brought 
the whole world into my ſubjection, I 
will fit down and reft content at my own 
eaſe. For heaven's ſake, Sir, replied Cy- 
neas, tell what hinders that you may not 
if you pleuſe, be now in the condition 
you ſpeak of; Why do you not, now, at 
this inſtant, ſettle yourſelf in the ſtare you 
ſeem to aim at, and ſpare the labour and 
hazard you interpoſe? 5 
Plato often inculcates this great pre- 
_ Do thine own work, and know thy- 
elk. of eee 
Be always at leiſure to do good; never 
make buſineſs an excuſe to decline the 
offices of humanity. | 8 
In all the affairs of human life, let it 
be your care not to hurt your mind, nor 
oftend your judgment. bs CE 4 
Never expect any aſſiſtance or conſola- 
lation in thy neceſſities from drinking 
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Prefer ſolid ſenſe to wit; never ſtudy 
to be diverting without being uſeful; 
let no jeſt intrude upon good manners; 
nor {ay any thing that may offend mod. 


<ity . 
= marriage, prefer the perſon before 
wealth; virtue before beauty, and the 
mind before the body; then you have 
wife, a friend and a companion. 
Inſult none over miſery, nor deride 
infirmity. The frogs in the well faid 
rtinently to the boys that p<clted them, 
-hildren, though this be ſport to you ii 
is death to us. | 
. Conſider at the beginning of an under. 
taking, and weigh the conveniences with 
the inconveniences, for innumerable in- 
commodities and incumbrances common. 
ly accompany inconſideration and raſh: 
neſs. | 
If you are diſpoſed to be merry, have 
a ſpecial care to three things; firſt, that 
your mirth be not againſt religion; ſec. 
ondly that it be not againſt charity; third. 
ly, that it be not againſt chaſtity ; and 
then be as merry as you can, only in the 
Let no man be confident of his om 
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udyMmerit ; the beſt err: And let no man re- 
ful ly too much neither upon hid own judg- 
ers ment, for the wiſeſt are deceived. 

0d. Keep innocency, 'tis the greateſt felici- 
ty, and a good conſcience, for 'tis a con- 
tinual feaſt; 1 his is the only muſic which 
makes a merry heart ; this makes the 
priſoner ſing, when the jailor trembles. 

Better bring thy mind to thy condition, 
3 thy condition brought to thy 
mind. 

Keep your tongue, and keep your 

friend; A few . cover much it. 
dom, and a fool being ſilent is thought 
der. Nwite. . 
wi Know the ſecrets of your eſtate how 
: 1-Wmuch you are able, and how much you” 
10n-Wought to ſpend. But live not at the ut- 
-{Wnolt ; ſave ſomething to pay for misfor- 
tunes. 
Live ſo as to have no cauſe of bluſhing 
in private: If you ſtand in awe of your- 
felt you will have no need of Seneca's 
imaginary overſeer. "FOE 

Lay this up as a maxim, that if your” 
foul is not adorned with modeſty, pru- 
dence, and ſolid goodneſs, all your exter- 
nal accompliſhments will be but mere 
Pageantry. | 
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LESS 


REFLECTIONS, MORAL & DIVINE, 


* 
0 


Tu OSE, who put off repentance to a- 
nother day, have a day more to repent 
of, and a day leſs to repent in. 

In giving let your object be the ne- 
ceſſitous and deſerving—your end, their 
advantage, not your own praiſe—and 
your guide, your circumſtances and exi. 
gencies. 

- Blame not, before thou haſt examined 
the truth; underſtand firſt, and then re- 
buke. a A 

Piety is the deſt profeſſion ; honeſty 
the beſt policy; vice its own puniſhment; 
and virtue its own reward, 8 

They that deſerve nothing, ſhould be 
content with any thing: Sinner, What 
deſerveſt thou? E 
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The knowledge of fin 'is the firſt ſtep 
towards amendment, for he that does not 
know he hath oftended, is not willing to 
be reproved. Yau muſt therefore find 
cut yourſelf, before you can amend your - 
ſelf. Some glory in their vices. And 
do you imagine they have any thought 
about reforming, who place their very 
vices in the room of virtues? Therefore 
reprove thyſelf ; ſearch thyſelf very nar- 
rowly. Firſt turnaccuſer to thyſelf, then 
a judge, and then a ſuppliant. And dare 
for once diſpleaſe thyſelf. 

In all your actions think God ſees you, 
and in all his actions labour to ſee him; 
tat will make you fear him, this will 
move you to love him. The fear of God 
is the beginning of knowledge, and 
knowledge of God is perfeCtion of love. 

If you neglect your love to your neigh - 
bour, in valn you proteſs your love to 
God; for by your love to God, your 
love to your neighbour 1s acquired; an 
by your love. to your neighbour, your 
love to God is nouriſhed. 1 

Love for love, is but juſtice and grati- 
tude; love for no love, is favour and 
kindneſs ; but love tor hatred and enmi- 
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ty, is a moſt divine temper, a ſteady ahd 
immutable goodneſs, that is not to be 
ſtirred, Þy provocation, and ſo far from 
being conquered, that it is rather con- 
firmed by its contrary. - . 
It matters not what a man loſes, if he 
ſaves his ſoul; but if he loſes his foul, it 
matters not what he ſaves. _ 
Io render good for evil is Godlike, 
to render evil for good is devillike, to 
render evil for evil is beaſtlike: Whic 
reader do you do? 5 2 
Pitch upon that courſe of life which i 
the moſt excellent, and cuſtom will ren- 
der it the moſt delightful. 4% 
Without God's aſſiſtance we can do 
nothing, Jobs, xv. 5. 2. Cor. iii, 5. and 
without God's bleſſing, all we do will 
come to nothing. | 7 
Men love the evil in themſelves, yet 
no man loves it in another; and though 
a man may be-a friend to lin, yet nobody 
loves the ſinner. e 7 90 
Let integrity be the ballaſt ef your 
ſoul, and virtue the lading; you may be 
depr:ved of honours and riches againſt 
your will, but not of your virtues except 
you conſent. a | 
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Pray often, becauſe you ſin always: 
Repent quickly, leſt you die ſuddenly : 
He that repents becauſe he wants power 
to act, repents not of {in until he forſakes 
it; and he that wants power to commit 
his ſin, does not forſake fin, but fin for- 
fakes him. | '- | 

Purify your morning ſoul with private 
and due devotion; till then, admit no 
buſineſs. The firſt born of your thoughts 
are God's, and not yours but by facri- 
lege ; therefore think yourſelf not ready 
to enter on temporal concerns till you 
have praiſed him; and he will be always 
ready to bleſs you. 1 

Bleſſings are little prized while poſſeſſ- 
ed, but — eſteemed the very inſtant 


they are preparing for the flight; bitter- 


ly regretted when once they are gon eand 
to be ſeen no more. 

There are two ſorts of perſons ſcarce 
to be comforted, viz. a rich man, when 
he finds himſelf dying ; and a beauty, 
when ſhe ſees her charms fading. | 

We are happy in the ſame way God is 
happy: Or we are miſerable in the fame 
way the devil is miſerable. As evil makes 
mierable, fo goodneſs makes happy. 
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Were men ſenſible of the happineſ; 
that reſults from true religion, the vo. 
luptuous man would there ſeek his plea- 
ſure, the covetous man his wealth, and 
the ambitious man his glory. _ 

If what you have received from God 
you ſhare to the _ you thereby gain 
a bleſſing. But if what you have taken 
from the poor you give to God, you pur. 
chaſe thereby a curſe; tor he that puts 
the pious uſury, robs the ſpittal to build 
an hoſpital ; and the cry of the one will 
outplead the prayers of the other. — 

Giving of alms, is rejected by God, 
when it is done only to be ſeen of men; 
or, it is ſo far rejected, as it is tinctured 
with that principle ; for our Saviour told 
the Phariſees, I hey had already their 
reward. | | 

He that fears God truly, ſerves him 
taithfully, loves him entirely, prays un- 
to him devoutly, and diſtributes to the 

or liberally. . 

The fear of God is the greateſt trea- 
ſure of the heart of man; it will be at- 
tended with wiſdom, juſtice, peace, joy, 
refined pleaſures, true liberty, ſweet 
plenty and ſpotleſs glory. b 


neſ; 
vo- 
lea. 
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Let us always remember God is om- 
nipreſent; if we go up into heaven he is 
there, if we go down into hell he is there 
alſo; in the former reigns his infinite 
mercy ; in the latter, his eternal ven- 
geance. 80 55 

Take no pleaſure in the favour of an 
ideot, nor in the phrenzy of a lunatic, 
nor ia the phrenzy of a drunkard; make 
them the objects of your pity, not of your 

aſtime; when you behold them, reflect 

ow much you are beholden to him that 
ſuffered you not to be like them ; there 
is no difference between you and them, 
but God's favour. „ | 

It is dangerous to jeſt with God, death 
or the devil ; for the firſt neither can nor 
will be mocked; the ſecond mocks all 
men ſome time or other; and the third 
puts an eternal ſarcaſm on thoſe that are 
too familiar with him. 1 i 

There is no real felicity for man, but 
in reforming all his errors and vices, and 
entering upon a ſtrict and conſtant courſe 
of virtue. This only makes life com- 
fortable, renders death ſerene and peace- 
hal, and ſecures, through Chriſt, eternal 
joy and bleſſedneis hereafter. 0 _ 
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Sin and ſorrow are inſeparable ; you 
cannot let in the one, and ſhut out the 
other; he that ſwims in fin, muſt fink in 
{orrow. 

Zeal, not rightly directed, is pernicious, 

for as it makes a good cauſe better, fo it 
makes a bad cauſe worſe. 
Learn to overcome yourſelf in all 
things, for the love of your Creator, and 
then you ſhall be able to attain to divine 
knowledge. 

The beſt way to keep out wicked 
thoughts, is always to be employed in 
good ones; let your thoughts be where 
your happineſs is, and let your heart be 
where your thoughts are; ſo though yeur 
habitation is on earth, your converſation 
will be in heaven. | 

It is the great leſſon of morality, to do 
as we would be done by, and to love our 
neighbour as ourſelves. re 

Juſtinian ſaid that the inſufficiency of 
human prudence, magnifies the all fuffi- 
ciency of Divine Providence. 1 

Man enjoys all things in himſelf, that 
enjoys himſelf ; but he only enjoys him- 
telf, that enjoys his God; and he alone 
enjoys his G that believes-in him. 
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Piety is the foundation of virtue; 
where the ſpring is polluted, the ſtream 
cannot be pure; and where the ground- 
work 1s not good, the building is not 
laſting ; he does nothing that begins not 
well; that is only praiſe worthy, which 
proceeds rom a right principle. Divin- 
ity is a better ſtock than morality to gratt 
on; little can be expected from depray - . 
ed nature. 

Religion is the ſtay of the weak, the 
maſter of the ignorant, the philoſophy 
of the ſimple, the oratory of the devout, 
the remedy of ſin, the counſel of the juſt, 
and the comfort of the troubled. 

Wiſe Soloman, from the ſublimity of 
his underſtanding, pronounced this divine 
aphoriſm, that to tear God, and keep his 
commandments, is the whole duty of 
man. | N 

Never defer the amendment of your 
lite to the laſt hour, becauſe the thief 
was faved; for as that was a precedent 
that none ſhould deſpair, ſo it was but 
ene example that none ſhould preſume. 

Deſperation is a double in, and final 
impenitence hath no remiſſion. 25 
He that makes any thing the chief 
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good, wherein virtue, reaſon and hu. 
manity do not bear a part, can never doe 
the offices of friendſhip, juſtice or lib. 
erahty. | 
Virtze is like precious odours, moſt 
fragrant by being cruſhed : For proſper. 
ity beſt diſcovers vice ; but adverſity 
belt difcovers virtue. 1 
A good man is influenced by God him. 
—— and has. a kind of divinity within 
him. : | 
It is uſually ſeen that the wiſer men are 
about the things cf this world, the letz 
wiſe they are about the things of the 
next. 
1he principal point of wiſdom is, to 
know how. to value things juſt as they 
deſerve. There is nothing in the world 
worth being a knave for. 7 
Nobody giving attention to Diogenes, 
while he diſcourſed of virtue, he fell a 
ſinging; and every one crowding to hear 
him, Great Gods ! ſaid he, how much 
more is folly admired than wiſdom. 
Nothing 1s more ridiculous than to be 
ſerious about trifles, and to be trifling 


about ſerious matters. | 
A firm faith, and true heneſty, are not 
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to be forced by neceſlity, or corrupted 
by reward. 4 18. 
Alexander Severus allowed Chriſtian- 
ity out of love to that one precept: Do 
not that to another, which thou wouldit 
not have done to thyſelf. 1 þ 
The Mexicans ſalute their new born 
infants in this manner; Child, thou art 
come into the world to ſuffer; endure 
and hold thy peace. | | 
The firſt of all virtues is innocence ; 
the next modeſty. If we baniſh modeſty 
out of the world, ſhe carries away with 
her half the virtue that is in it. | 
I am too noble, and of too high a birth 
(ſaid Seneca) to be a ſlave to my body, 
which I look upon only as a chain throw 
upon the liberty of my ſoul. | 
O grievous (ſtrait! if 1 look into my- 
ſelt, | cannot endure myſelt; if I look 
not into myſelf, 1 cannot know myſelt. 
It I conſider myſelf, my own face af- 
trights me; if 1 conſider not myſelf, my 
danination deceives me. If I fee myſeli, 
my horror is intolerable; if I fee not 
my ſelf death is unavoidable. 
A man deſpiſes me; what then; did 
he know me more he would perhaps del- 
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piſe me more. But I know myſelf bet, 
rer than he can know me; and there 
fore deſpiſe myſelf more. And though 
his contempt in this inſtance may be 
groundleis, yet in others it would be but 
too well founded. I will therefore not 
ny bear with, but forgive it. 
onſider how much more you often 
ſuffer from your anger and grief, than 
from thoſe very things for which you 
are angry and grieved. | 
Nothing can be more unhappy than 
that man, who ranges every where, ran- 
ſacks every thing, digs into the bowels 
of the earth, dives into other men's boſ. 
oms but does not conſider all the while, 
that his own mind will afford him ſuf. 
ficient ſcope for inquiry and -entertain- 
ment, and that the care and improvement 
ef himſelf will give him buſineſs enough. 
Why ſhould we not take an enemy for 
our tutor, who will inſtruct us gratis in 
thoſe things we Knew not before: For 
an enemy fees and underſtands more in 
matters relating to us than our friends 
do. Becauſe love is blind, but ſpite, 
malice, ill will, wrath and contempt, talk 
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much, are very inquifitive and quick 
{ighted. | 4 | 851 2. 

Our enemy, to gratify his ill will to- 
wards us, acquaints himſelf with the in- 
frmities both of our bodies and minds; 
{ticks to our faults, and makes his invid- 
jous remarks upon them, and ſpreads 
them abroad by his uncharitable and in 
natured reports. Hence we are tanghe 
this uſeful leflon for the direction and 
management of our converſation in the 
world, viz. that we be circumſpect and 
wary in every” thing we ſpeak or ds, as 
if our enemy always ſtood at our elbow, 
and overlooked our actions. 

There is noſmall courage in men when / 
they ſcorn to deſpair, and wait for a 
more propitious opportunity. To give 
up a good cauſe becauſe it wants ſucceſs, 
is to turn infidel and apoſtate. 

It avarice be your vice, yet make it 
not your puniſhment. Miſerable men 
commilerate not themſelves, bowellets 
unto others, and mercileſs unto their own 
bowels. Let the fruition of things blets 
the poſſeſſion, and think it mot e ſatisfac- 
tion to live richly than die rich. For 
fince your good — not your goods, 
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will follow you: Since wealth is an ap. 
purtenance of life, and nodead man E's i 
ro tamiſh in plenty, and live poorly to 
die rich, were but a multiplying im. 
provement in madneſs, and uſe upon uſe 
in tolly. 

It is the privilege of human nature a- 
bove brutes to love thofe that offend us: 
In order to this, conlider(1.) That the 
Offending party is of kin to you; (2.) 
1 hat he acts tlius, becauſe he knows ng 
better ; (3.) He may have no deſign to 
offend you; (4.) You will both of you be 
quickly in your graves ; but above all 
(5-) You have received no harm from 

im ; for your mind or reaſon is the ſame 
1t was before. 5 
Riches, henour, power, and the like, 
which owe all their worth to our falſe 0- 

inion of them, are too apt to draw the 

eart from virtue. We know not hoy 
to prize them; they are not to be judg:- 
ed of by the common vogue, but by 
their own nature. They have nothing . 
attract our eſteem, but that we are uſet 
to admire them; they are not cried uf 
beeauſe they are things that ought tobe 
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ab: deſired, but they are deſired becauſe they 
cn, are generally cried up. 
00 It was a ſaying of Ariſtotle's, that vir- 
im: tue is neceſſary to the young, to age com- 
uſe I tortable, to the poor ſerviceable, to the 
rich an ornament, to the fortunate an 
a-. honour, to the unfortunate a ſupport; that 
* . the ſlave, and 5 nobility 
Ulelt. | 
(2. [A dere is nothing men are more defi- 
S nog cient in, than knowing their own characo 
ters. I know not how this ſcience comes 
to be ſo much neglected. We ſpenda 
great deal of time in learning uſeleſs 
things, but take no pains in the ſtudy of 
ourſelves, and in opening the folds and 
doubles of the heart. ky 
The great God ſeems to have given 
that commandment (Know 'THYSELF) 
to thoſe men more eſpecially, who are apt 
to make remarks on other men's actions, 
and forget themſelyes. Sis S- 
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MISCELLANTES. 


Fr is a noble ſcience to know one's ſelf 
well; and a noble courage to know how 
0 e i A 
1 o man can be provident of his time 
= that is not prudent in the choice of his 
"oj company. 4 47-t} 

A faithful friend that reproveth of er- 
rors, is preferable to a deceitful paraſite; 
the wounds of a friend are more healing 
than the ſoft words of a flatterer. 

A wiſe man valueth content more 
than riches, and a virtuous mind rather 
than great preferment. : 

A contented mind is more worth than 
ol. all the treaſure of both the Indies : And 
Fr 609 he that is maſter of himſelf in an innocent 
. and homely retreat, enjoys all the wealth 
and curiofities of the univerſe. | 
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A juſt man ſhould account nothing 
more precious than his word, nothing 
more venerable than his faith, and noth- 
ing more ſacred than his promiſe. 

Jime, patience: and induſtry, are the 
three grand maſters of the world, they 
bring a man the end of his deſires, where- 
as an imprudent and turbulent murmur, 
oftentimes turns him out of the way of 
his propoſed ends. $6639) 

Jo think well is only to dream well, 

elf MW but 'tis well doing that perfects the work; 
WH tor as virtue is the luſtre of action, ſo ac- 
tion is the life of virtue. 1 3% 
me By four things is an eſtate kept ; firſt, 
his by underſtanding it; ſecondly, by not 
| {quandering it away before it comes in; 
-r- thirdly, by frequently reckoning! with 
©; Wl ſervants; fourthly, by keeping a quar- 
nel terly audit. WET» Fe N 
| I fave ſeen ſome perſons who have had 
Ic great eſtates left them, to break their fait - 
aer in plenty, dine in poverty, and ſup in in- 
tamy. 2 
A found faith is the beſt divinity; a 
good conſcience the beſt law and temper- 
ance the beſt phyſic. * 1/4 
One month in the ſchool of affliction, 
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will teach you more than the great pre- 
cepts of Ariſtotle, in feven years; for 
you can never judge rightly of human 
affairs, unleſs you have firſt felt the 
blows, and found out the deceits of for- 
tune. 

There are four good mothers, of whom 
are often born four unhappy daughters: 


50 


Truth begets hatred, proſperity pride, 


ſecurity danger, and familiarity con- 
tempt. z 
When a man draws himſelf into a nar- 
row compaſs, fortune has the leaſt mark 
at him. PET | 
None are fo invincible as your half 
witted people, who know juſt enough to 
excite their pride, but not ſo much as to 
cure their ignorance. N 
The ſoul is always buſy; and if it be 
an hq about re affairs, will 
pend its activity upon triftes. | 
No man has — —_— taſte of 'proſ- 
parity, to whom adverſity never happen- 
e 


The Dutch have a good proverb, 


Thefts never enrich, alms never impov- 


eriſh, prayers hinder no work. 
1 here are none: that fall ſo unpitiad, as 
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thoſe that have raiſed themſelves upon 
the ſpoils of the public. 

He that follows nature is never out of 
his wa Nature is ſometimes ſubdued 
but ſeldom extingui ſhed. / 

Civility is a kind of charm that attracts 
the love of all men; and too much Is 
better than to ſhew too little. 

He hath made a good progreſs in bu$- 
nefs that hath thought well of it betore- 
hand. Some do firſt, and think after 
wards. 

it is better to ſuffer without: a cauſe, 
than that there ſhould be cauſe fob: our 
fuftering . 

It is difficult for a mand to have ſenſe, 
and be a knave-: A true and ſolid genius 
conducts to order, truth and virtue. 

If a man cannot find eaſe within him- 
elf, it is to little purpoſe to ſeck 1 it any 
where elſe. -. 

The way to live eaſy is to Mind our 
own bulineſs, and leave others to take 
care of theirs. 

Do not return the temper of ill natur- 
ed people upon themſelves, nor treat 
them as they do the reſt of mankind. 

When people treat you ill, and flew 


. 
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zhew ſpite and ſlander you, enter into 
their little fouls, go to the bottom of 
them, ſearch their underſtandings, and 
you will ſoon ſee, that nothing they may 
think or ſay of you, need give you one 
troubleſome thought. 
If any mas with epprobriow language 
attributes tayoucrimes you know nothing 
of, vou ought, to inquire into the cauſes 
r reaſons ef ſuch ſalſe accutations; 
whereby:you may learn te take heed for 
the future, leſt you ſhould unwarily com- 
nit thoſe offences which are unjuſtly im- 
puted to you. o E e nt 
If any one ſpeak evil of you, flee home 


to your on conſcience, and examine 


your heart; if you be guilty, it is a jug 
correction; if not guilty, it is a fair in- 
itruttion ; make ule of both; fo ſhall 
Fou diſtil ho ey out of gall, and out of 
an open enemy, make a fecret friend. 

It is ſometimes a hard matter to be 
certain, whether you have received ill 
uſaze or not; for men's actions often- 
ꝛimts ook worſe than they are; and we 
mut Le thoroughly informed of a great 
many hings before we can rightly judge. 
It is not things, but men's opinions of 
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things that diſturb them. Things do not 
touch the mind, but ſtand quietly with- 
out ; the vexation comes from within, 
from our ſuſpicions only. | 

Nothing can be a greater inſtance of 
wiſdom and humanity, than for a man to 
bear ſilently and quietly the follies and 
revilings of an enemy ; taking as much 
care not to provoke him as he would to 
iaii fafely by a dangerous rock. - 

Let us carefully obſerve thoſe good 
qualities wherein our enemies excel us, 
and endeavour to excel them, by avoid- 
ing what is faulty, and imitating what is 
excellent in them. NS 

it any one can convince me that I am 
wrong in any point of ſentiment or prac- 
tice, I will alter it with all my heart: For 
it is truth I ſeek; and that can hurt no- 
body. It is only perſiſting in error or 1g- 
norance that can hurt us. | 

Remember that true fortitude ſur- 
mounts all difficulties; and that you can- 
not pais into the temple of honour but 
through that of virtue, | 

We can make choice of our meats, 
why not of our words teo? We can ex- 
amine What goes inte our mouths, and 
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why not what comes out of them as well} 
For the latter is more dangerous in a 
tamily than the former in the ſtomach. 

The greateſt puniſhment of an injury is 
the conviction of having done it, and no 
man ſuffers more than he that is turned 
over to the pain of repentance. 

Learn not to Judge too raſhly of -any 
one, either in reipect to good or evil, for 
both are dangerous. 6 

Knowledge will ſoon become folly, 
when good ſenſe ceaſes to be its guardi-WYit 
an. | . | 
It is for young men to gather knowl- li 
edge, and for old men to uſe it; and al- 
ture yourſelf, that no man gives a fairer 21 
account of his time, than he that makes n 
it his daily ſtudy to make himſelf better. 

It is not fo very difficult for men to c: 
know themſelves, if they took but proper 
pains to inquire into themſelves ; but o: 
they are more ſolicitous to be thought 
what they ſhould be, than really caretul g 
to be what they ought to be. tc 

Uſe law and phykc only in caſes of ne. n 
ceflity ; they that uſe them otherwiſe ſl ti 
abuſe themſelves inte weak bodies and v 
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fight purſes; they are good remedies, 
bad buſineſſes, and worſe recreations. 

The true felicity of life is to be free 
from perturbations, to underſtand our 
duties towards God and man, to enjoy 
the preſent without any anxious depen- 
dence upon the future, not to amuſe our- 
ſelves with either hopes or fears, but to 
reſt ſatisfied with what we have, which is 
abundantly ſufficient; for he that is ſo 
wants nothing. | 

If length 2 days be thy portion, make 
it not thy expectation. keckon not upon 
long life; think every day the laſt, and 
live always beyond thy account. | 

Happy is he who not being the flave of 
another, has not the fooliſh ambition of 
making another his ſlave. 

It is not health, nobility or riches, that 
can juftify a wicked man; nor is it the 
want of all theſe that can diſcredit a good 
one. | | 

We ſhould manage ourſelves with re- 
gard to our fortune, as we do with regard 
to our health; when good, enjoy and 
make the beſt of it; when ill, bear it pa- 
tiently, and never take ſtrong phy ſic, 
without an abſolute neceſlity. 


not 
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Idleneſs is the womb or fountain of af 
wickedneſs; for it conſumes and waſtes 
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the riches and virtues we have already, 


and diſenables us to get thoſe we hay 
not. 


It matters not from what ſtock we are 
deſcended, ſo long as we have virtue; 
for that alone is true nobility. 

No men are ſo oft in the wrong, 2 
thoſe who pretend to be always in the 


right. 


It is 


beſt for every man to be content 


with his own condition, ſince deſtiny dif- 
tributes the employments.of the world 
among men, by rules into which we can- 


enetrate. Z : 8 . 
This world is like a lottery, wherein 


we muſt expect to meet with many un. 


lucky chances. 


There is no man that viſits the world 
but will be put ſometimes to ſtraits and 


honeſt 


ſhifts; neceſſity teaches wiſdom, 


while proſperity makes fools. 
Sweet is the look of ſorrow for an of. 


fence, in 
commit it more! Upon that altar only 
could I offer up my wrongs. 


in a heart determined never to 
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fall Honour thy father with thy whole 
aſteipeart, and forget not the ſorrows of thy 
ady,Binother :—How canſt thou recompenſe 
avellthem the things that they have done for 
thee ? | 
[t is uſual with God to retaliate men's 
diſabedience to their Rene in kind : 
Commonly our own children ſhall pay us 
home for it. I have read in a grave au- 
theEthor, of a wicked wretch, that dragged 
his father along the houſe ; the father 
entBbegged of him not to draw him beyond 
lil. ſuch a place, for, ſaid he, 1 Eragged my 
rid father no farther.” This was a ha; bue 
in · I juſt retribution of God. | 1 
f Reproof ſhould not exhauſt its power 
n upon petty failings ; let it watch dili- 
n. ently againſt the incurſion of vice; and 
10 ave foppery and futility to die of them- 
Ub elves. 


are 
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MISCELLANEOUS REFLECTIONS; 
ExtraSed from the Works of the late 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, L. L. D. 


TurkkE is an inconſiſtencey in anger, 
very common in life; which is, that 


thote who are vexed to impatience, are 


angry to ſee others leis diſturbed than 
themſelves ; but when others begin to 
rave, they immediately ſee in them what 
they could not find in themſelves, the 
detormity and folly of uſeleſs rage. 

It very ſeldom happens to a man that 
his buſineſs1s his pleaſure. What is done 
from neceſlity, is ſo often to be done 
when againſt the preſent inclination, and 
ſo often fills the mind with anxiety, that 
an habitual diſlike ſteals upon us, and we 
ſhrink involuntarily from the remem- 


IS. 
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brance of our taſk. This is the reaſon 
why almoſt every one wiſhes to quit his 
employment :—He does not like another 
ſtate, but is diſguſted with his own. 

Advice is offenſive, not becauſe it lays 
us open to unexpected regret, or convicts 
us of any fault which has eſcaped our no- 
tice, but becauſe it ſhews that we are 
known to others as well as ourſelves ; 
and the officious monitor is perſecuted 
with hatred, not becaule his accuſation is 
falle, but becauſe he afſumes the ſuperi- 
ority which we are not willing to grant 
him, and has dared to detect what we de- 
fire to cancel. 554: 

If we would have the kindneſs of oth- 
ers, we muſt endure their follies. He 
who cannot perſuade himſelf to withdraw 
from ſociety, muſt be content to pay a 
tribute of his time to a multitude of 1 ty - 
rants. Jo the loiterer, who makes ap- 
pointments which he never keeps—to the 
conſulter, who aſks advice which he nev- 
er takes—to the boaſter, who bluſters on- 
ly to be praiſed—to the complainer, who 
whines only to be pitied—to the pro- 
tector, whoſe happineſs is to entertain 
his friends with expectations, which all 
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ted by Providence, and part 


much at once, may breat 
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but himſelf know to be vain— to the e. 
Ccunomilt, who tells of bargains and ſet. 
tlements to the politician, who predict: 
the fate of battles and breach of aliance 
—to the uſurer, who 8 the differ. 
ent funds; and to the talker, who talk 
only becauſe he loves to be talking. 
"19 get a name can happen but to few. 
A name, even in the moſt commercial 
nation, is one of the few things which 


cannot be bought—it is the free gift cf 
"mankind, which muſt be deſerved before 
It will be granted, and is at laſt unwil. 
bay beſtowed. 


he main of life is compoſed of ſmall 
incidents and petty occurrences, of with- 
es for objects not remote, and grief for 
diſappointments of no fatal conſequence: 
Of inſect vexations, which ting us and 
fly away; and impertinences which buz 
a while about us, and are heard no more. 
Thus a few pains, and a few pleaſures, 
are all the materials of human life; and 
of theſe the proportions are * allot- 
y left to the 

arrangement of reaſon and choice. | 
He that waits for an opportunity to do 
* out his life in 


a » 
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ale wiſhes, and regret, in the laſt hour, 
his uſeleſs intentions and barren zeal. © 


In general, thoſe parents have moſt 


reverence, who moſt deſerve it; for he 


that lives well cannot be deſpiſed. | 

Nature- makes us poor only when we 
want necefſaries, but cuſtom gives the 
name of poverty to the want of ſuperflu- 
ties. 


Pride is ſeldom delicate, it will pleaſe 


itfelt with very mean advantages; and 
envy feels not its own happinefs, but 
when it may be compared with the miſ- 
ery of others. | 4 
Peevithneſs, though ſometimes it ariſes 
from old age, or the gonſequence of fome 
miſery, it is frequently one of the attend- 
ants on the proſperous, and is employed 


by inſolence, in exacting homage ; or by 


ty ranny, in harraſſing ſubjection. It is 
the offspring of idlenefs, or pride; of 
idleneſs, anxious for trifles, or pride, un- 
willing to endure the leaſt obſtruction of 


her wiſhes. Such is the conſequence of 


pecviſhneſs; it can be borne only when 

it is deſpiſed. | 
Combinations of wickedneſs would o- 

nn the world, by the advantage 
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2 great diſtance from irreverence to ie 
ligion. 5 
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which licentious principles afford, did 
not thoſe who have long practiſed per. 
fidity, grow faithleſs to each other. 

To be of no church, is dangerous. 
Religion, of which the rewards are dif 
tant, and which is animated only bi 
faith and hope, will glide by degrees ont 
of the mind, unleſs it be invigoratedſ?” 
and reimpreſled by external ordinances** 


by ſtated calls to worſhip, and the ſalu of 


ac? influence of example. 

To tell our own ſecrets is generall; 
folly, but that folly is without guilt. I 
communicate thoſe with which we are eh 
truſted, is * treachery, and treafh 
ery for the moſt part combined with tal 


Malevolence to the clergy is ſeldoma 


In ſolitude, if we eſcape the example 
ef bad men, we likewiſe want the counſel 
and converſation of the good. 

Suſpicion is no leſs an enemy to virtut 
than to happineſs. He that is already cor: : 
rupt, is naturally ſuſpicious ; and he that 
becoines ſuſpicious, will quickly be car: 
rupt. | 
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Gi Idle and indecent applications of ſen- 
TN ences taken from ſcripture, is a mode of 
merriment which a good man dreads tor 
Wits profaneneſs, and a witty man diſdains 
for its eaſineſs and vulgarity. 

Many men miſtake the love for the 
practice of virtue, and are not fo much 

zood men, as the friends of goodneſs. 
F >ucceſs and miſcarriage have the ſame 
effects 1n all conditions. The proſperous 
are teared, hated and flattered ; and the 
untortunate avoided, pitied and deſpiſed. 
| To dread no eye, and to ſuſpect no 
tongue, is the great prerogative of inno- 

j{eence ; an exemption granted only to in- 
variable virtue. But guilt has always its 
\ off horrors and ſolicitudes and to make it 
1 jet more ſhameful and deteſtable, it is 

doomed often to ſtand in awe of thoſe to 

ol hom nothing could give influence, or 
FE weight, but their power of betraying. 

10 know the world is neceflary, ſince 
we were born for the help of one anoth- 
er; and to know it early is convenient, 
if it be only that we may learn early to 
deſpite it. | | 

outh is of no long duration ; and in 

maturer age, when the enchantments of 
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fancy ſhall ceaſe, and phantoms of deligh 
dance no more about us, we. ſhall haveſhma 
no comforts but the eſteem of wiſe men 
and the means of doing good. Let ug 
therefore ſtop, whilſt to ſtop is in ou 
power. Let us hve as men, who are 
flometimes to grow old, and. to whom if 
will be the moſt dreadful of all evils, t 
count theirpaſt years by follies, and to be 
reminded of their former luxuriance oj 
health, only by the maladies which riot 
has vroduced. 


Piety is the only proper and adequateWic: 
relief of decaying man. He that groweq 
old without religious hope, as he declineFWre 
into imbecility, and feels pains and ſor Mea 
rows inceſſantly crowding upon hin, fallen 
into a gulph of bottomleis miſery, igen 
which every reflection muſt plunge him 1 
deeper, and where he finds only new graÞf | 
dations of anguiſh and precipices of hor he 
FOr. ! 


lie that would paſs the latter part of 
his life with honour and decency, m 
when he is young, conlider that he ſnal 
one day be old, and remember, when li 
is old, that he has once been young. 
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ght To do the beſt can ſeldom be the lot of 
man; it 1s ſufficient, if, when opportuni- 
ties are preſented, he is ready to do good. 
u How little” virtue could be practiſed, if 
beneficence were to wait always for the 
10ſt proper objects, and the nobleſt6c- 
Mcations ;— occaſions that may never hap- 
pen, and objects that may never be 
beStound. 
oi The great diſturbers of our happineſs 
lohn this world, are our deſires, our griefs 
and our fears; and to all theſe the con- 
ateſicceration of mortality is a certain and ad- 
witquate remedy. © Think (ſays Epictetus) 
neFrequently on poverty, baniſhment and 
or Heath, and thou wilt never indulge vio- 
allWent deſires, or give up thy heart to mean 
infentiments.”” 
un Frugality may be termed the daughter 
ra. pf prudence, the ſiſter of temperance, and 
he parent of hberty. 

He that is extravagant; will quickly 
ecome poor,. and poverty will enforce 
dependence, and invite corruption. It 
ill almoſt always produce a paſſive com- 
Pliance with the wickedneſs of others, 
ind there are few who do not learn by 
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degrees to practiſe thoſe crimes which Ine 
| _ ceaſe to cenſure. th 
erhaps every man may date the pre-ſth 
dominance of thoſe delires that diſturbYar 
his life, and contaminate his conſcience;by 
from ſome unhappy hour, when too ſu 
much leiſure expoſed him to their incur.ſbe 
ſions; for he has lived with little obſer- th 
vation, either to himſelf, or others, who] di 
does not know, that to be idle is to be. or 
vicious. 82 
There are ſaid to be pleaſures in mad-· I ve 
neſs, known only to madmen. Theres th 
are certainly miſeries in idleneſs, which m. 
the idler can only conceive. a | 
No man is ſe open to conviction as theſ it 
idler ; but there is none on whom it op- 
erates ſo little. | 
The drunkard, for a time, laughs over 
his wine—the ambitious man triumphs 
in the miſcarriages of his rival; but the 
captives of indelence have neither ſuperi- 
ority nor merriment. | 
1 here are ſome that profeſs idleneſs in 
its full dignity ; who call themſelves th 
Idle, as Buſiris; in the play, calls himſel 
the proud; who boaſt that they do noth- 
ing, and thank their ſtars that they hav co 
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ieh nothing to do; who ſleep every night till 
they can fleep no longer, and riſe only 
re. ¶ that exerciſe may enable them to flee 
irbYacain z who prolong the reign of darkneſs 
ce;lby double curtains, and never ſee the 
too ſun, but to tell him how they hate his 
ur: beams; whoſe whole labour is to vary 
er · the poſtures of indolence ; and whoſe day 
hof differs from their night, but as a couch, 
befor chair, differs from a bed. 
To hear complaints with patience, e- 
d. ven when complaints are vain; is one of 
erell the duties of friendſhip : And though it 
ich muſt be allowed, that he ſuffers moſt like 
a hero who hides his grief in ſilence, yet 
the it cannot be denied, that he who com- 
p- plains acts like a man- like a ſocial being, 
who looks for help from his fellow crea- 
tures. | | 
No one ought to remind another of 
el misfortunes of which the ſufferer does 
Inot complain, and which there are no 
means propoſed of alleviating. We have 
no right to excite thoughts which nec- 
eſſarily give pain, whenever they return, 
and which aps might not have re- 
vived but by abſurd and unreaſonable 
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Diffidence may check reſolution, and 
obſtruct performance; but compenſates 
its embarraſſments by more important 


advantages : It conciliates the proud, and 


foftens the ſevere; averts envy from ex- 
ecllence, and cenſure from miſcarriage. 
'The folly of allowing ourſelves to de- 
lay what we know: cannot be finally eſ- 
caped, is one of the general weakneſles, 
which, in ſpite of the inſtruction of mor- 
aliſts, and the remonſtrances of reaſon, 
prevail to a greater or leſs degree in eve- 
ry mind: Even they who moſt ſteadily 
withſtand it, find it, if not the moſt vio- 
lent, the moſt pertinacious of their paſ. 
ſions, always renewing its attacks, and 
though often vanquiſhed, never deſtroy- 
ed, | | 
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On SLANDER. 
By STERNE. 


How frequently is the honeſty and 
integrity of a man diſpoſed of by a ſmile 
or ſhrug !—how many good and generous 
actions have been ſunk into oblivion by 
a diſtruſtful look, or ſtamp with the im- 
putation of — from bad motives, 
by a myſterious and ſeaſonable whiſper. 
Look into companies of thoſe whoſe 
gentle natures ſhould difarm them, we 
ſhall find no better account.—How large 
a portion of chaſtity is ſent out of the 
world by diſtant hints—nodded away and 
cruelly winked into ſuſpicion, by the en- 
vy of thoſe who arepaſt all temptation for 
it themſelves ! How often does the repu- 
tation of. a helpleſs creature bleed by a 
report, which the party, who is at the 
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pains to propagate it beholds with much 
pity and fellowfeeling —that ſhe is hear: 
tily ſorry for it - hopes in God it is not 
true: However, as Archbiſhop Tillotſon 


wittily obſerves upon it, is reſolved, in 


the mean time, to give the report her pals; 
that at leaſt it may have fair play to take 
its fortune in the wotid—to be believed 
or not, according to the charity of thoſe 
into whoſe hands it ſhall happen to fall! 

So fruitleſs is this vice in variety of ex- 
pedients, to ſatiate as well as diſguiſe it - 
ſelf. But if theſe ſmoother weapons cut 
ſo ſore— what ſhall we ſay of open and 
unbluſhing ſcandal - ſubjected to no cau- 
tion, tied down to no reſtraints ! 

If the one, like an arrow ſhot in the 
dark, does nevertheleſs ſo much ſecret 
miſchief—this, like the peſtilence, which 
rageth at noon day, ſweeps all before it 
N without diſtinction, the go 
and the bad: a thouſand fall beſide it, 


and ten thouſand on its right hand ;— 
they fall—ſo rent and torn in this tender 
part of them, fo unmercifully butchered, 
as ſometimes never to recover either the 
wounds —or the anguiſh of heart which 
they have occaſioned. 
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SEDUCTIONamBy the Same. 


How abandoned is that heart which 
bulges the tear of innocence, and is the 
cauſe—the fatal cauſe af overwhelming 
the ſpotleſs ſoul, and plunging the yet un- 
tainted mind into a ſea of ſorrow and re- 
pentance !—Though born to protect the 
fair, does not man act the part of a de- 
mon—firſt alluring by his temptatiens; 
and then triumphing in his victory ?— 
When villany gets the aſcendency, it ſel - 
dom leaves the wretch 'till it has ther- 
oughly polluted him. 
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SCEPTICISM & INFIDELITY. 


Trees never was any man fo inſenſi- 
ble not to perceive a Deity throughout 
the ordinary courſe of nature, though 
many have been ſo obſtinately ungratetul 
as not to confeſs it. 

However abandoned ſome men may 
have lived to vice and irreligton, yet 
ſcarce ever one died a real atheiſt; for 
notwithſtanding their wicked courſe of 
life might make them often wiſh there 
was no Deity, yet upon their death beds 
they have acknowledged their infidelity, 
and not only feared, but believed the i- 
dentity of ſuch a Being. 

We are fallen into an age of vain phi- 
loſophy 2 the Apoſtle calls it) and ſo 
deſperately overrun with drolls and ſcep- 
tics, that there S hardly any thing ſo 
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certain and ſo ſacred, that is not expoſed 
to queſtion or contempt. 91 15 | 
Practical atheiſm has always been the 
grand ſupport of ſpeculative ; and deſerv- 
edly efteemed no leſs dangerous in its ten- 
dency and effects. | 
can hardly think that man to be in 
his right mind, ſaid Cicero, who is deſti- 
tute of religion. e 
Cicero hath obſerved, that no kind of 
men are more afraid of God, than ſuch as 
pretend not to believe his being. 
The impoſſibility of proving there is 
no God, is a demonſtration that there is 
one. 
When a man jeſts upon religion, or de- 
clares it is indifferent what religion we 
are of, it is moſt certain, that himſelf is 
of no religion at all. N 
It is certain there never was a man who 
_ there was no God, but he wiſhed it 
7 3 | 
It has been rightly obſerved, that in 
one point the atheiſt is the moſt credulous 
man in the world, who believes the uni- 
verſe to be the production of chance. 
As folly and inconſiderateneſs are the 
foundation of infidelity, the great pillars 
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and ſupport of it are, either a vanity of 
appearing wiſer than the reſt of mankind, 
or an oſtentation of e in deſpiſing 
the terrors of another world, Which have 
ſo great an influence on what they call 
weaker minds; or an averſion to a belief 
that muſt cut them off from many of thoſe 
pleaſures they propoſe to themſelves, and 
till them with remorſe for many of thoſe 
they have already taſted. | 

An atheiſt is the moſt vain pretender to 
reaſon in the world: The whole ſtrength 
of atheiſm conſiſts in contradicting the u- 
niverſal reaſon of mankind. They have 
no principles, nor can have _ ; and 
therefore they can never reaſon, but on- 
ly confidently deny and affirm. | 

To make up a confirmed atheiſt, there 
muſt be a continued ſeries of the molt re- 
ſolute oppoſition to all ſound reaſon, con- 
ſcience, conſideration and all degrees ot 
moral virtue, with whatſoever elle illuſ- 
trates the true dignity of our nature. 

The learned earl of Northampton be- 
ing troubled with atheiſtical ſuggeſtions, 
put them off this way, viz. If 1 could 
give any account how myſelf, or any 
thing elſe, had a being without God; how 
there came ſo uniform and fo conſtant a 
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conſent of mankind, ot all ages, tempers 
and educations (otherwiſe differing ſo 
much in their apprehenſions) about the 
being of God, the inimortality of the 
ſoul, and religion; in which they could 


not likely either deceive ſo many, or, be- 


ing ſo many, could not be deceived, I 
could be an atheiſt. 

They have gained a great prize indeed, 
ſaid Cicero, who have perſuaded them- 
felves to believe, that, when death comes, 
they ſhall utterly periſh ! What comfort 
is there—what is there to be boaſted of, 
in that opinion ? If in this I err, ſays he, 
that 1 think the ſouls of men immortal, 1 
err with pleaſure ; nor will Jever, whilſt 
| live, be forced out of an opinion which 
yields me ſo much delight. 

If we believe that God is, and act con- 
ſonantly, we ſhall be ſafe, if he be not; 
and eternally happy, it he be: Whereas 
it we believe that he is not, we are ſure 
to be miterable tor ever, it he be; and 
are only ſafe from being miſerable for- 
ever, it he be not. 

While we are in this life, our beſt and 
ſccureſt condition is expoſed to a world of 
lad and uncomfortable accidents, which 
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we have neither the wiſdom to foreſee, 
nor the power to prevent: And where 
thall we find relief, if there be no God. 
They that deny a God, deſtroy man' 

nobility ; for certainly man is ot kin ty 
the beaſts by his body; and, if he be not 
of kin to God by his ſpirit, he is an igno- 
ble creature. 

lis a certain maxim, that ſuch perſons 
as take themſelves out of God's protec- 
tion are always at a loſs, and know not 
how to Giſpole of themſelves, 


— 


DEATH & ETERNITY. 


A CONSTANT fear of death, joined 
to a continual anxiety for the preſerva- 
tion of life, vitiates all the reliſhes of it, 
and caſts a gloom over the whole face of 
nature, as it is morally impoſlible we 
thould take any real delight in that which 
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we every moment of our lives are in dread 
of loſing. +15 437608 19 ; . 

By making the thoughts of death fa- 
miliar to US, it greatly helps to take off 
that terrible appearance in which it is 
viewed by vulgar minds. 

Death is feared and ſhunned by the 
wicked, as a rock which they are every 
moment of their lives in the utmoſt anxi- 
eties to avoid; but to the good man, it is 
viewed with a pleaſing aſpect, as the hare 
bour of peace and eternal happinefs, 
which he ſoon hopes to arrive at. 

The gate which leads to eternal life is 
a ſtraight gate, therefore we thould fear; 
but bleſſed be God, it is an open gate, 
therefore we may hope. 5 

Woes make the ſhorteſt time ſeem long, 
and joys make the longeſt time ſeem ſhort. 
Oh, eternity, eternity is that which makes 
woes woes, and joys joys indeed ! Matt. 


EXV. 485: 7 55 | | 
My life is full of miſery, and I have 
but a few days to live: Happy miferies 
that end in joy; happy joys chat have no 
end; happy end that ends in eternity. 
Prepare to part with life win de 
ſtudy more how to die than how to live. 
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If yau would live till you are old, live as 
} you were to die when you are young. 
'The horror with which ſome men en- 
tertain thoughts of death, and the uncer- 
rainty of its approach,: fill a melancholy 
mind with inmnunierable apprehenſions, 
and conſequently diſpoſe it to groundleſs 
prodigies and predictions ; for as it is the 
chief concern of wiſe men to retrench the 
evils of life, by reaſonings of philoſophy ; 
ſo it is the empley ment of fools to multi. 
Pom by ſentiments of ſuperſtition. 
hat doſt thou ail? O mortal man! 
or to what purpoſe is it to ſpend thy life 
in groans and complaints, under the ap- 
prehenſions of death ? Where are t y 
paſt years and pleaſures? Are they not 
vaniſhed and loſt-in the flux of time, as 
if thou hadſt put water into a ſieve? Be- 
think thyſelf then of a retreat, and leave 
the world with the ſame content and fat- 
is faction as thou wouldeſt do a plentiful 
table, and a jolly company upon a full 
ſtomach. 5 
In ſome caſes it requires more courage 
to live than to die. He that is not pre- 
pared for death ſhall be perpetually trou- 
bled, as well with vain” apprehenſions a 
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with real dangers! but the important 
point is, to ſecure a well grounded ho e 
of a bleſſed immortality. 

All things have their ſeaſons ; they be- 
gin, they increaſe, and they die: The 
heavens and the earth grow old, and are 
appointed their periods. That which we 
call death, is but a pauſe for ſuſpenſion; 
and in truth a progreſs to life, only our 
thoughts look downwards upon the bets. 
and not upwards upon things to come. 
All things under the fun are mortal; 
cities, empires, and the time will come, 
when it ſhall be a queſtion where they 
are, and perchance whether they had a 
being or no. Some will be deſtroyed by 
war, others by luxury, fire, inundations, 
earthquakes : Why then ſhould it trou- 
ble me to die, as a forerunner of an uni- 
verſal diſſolution. | 

What providence has made neceſſary, 
human prudence ſhould comply with 
cheerfully ; as there is a neceſſity ofdeath, 
ſo that neceſſity is equal and invincible; 
none can complain of that which every 
man mulſt ſuffer as well as himſelf ; it is 
but a ſubmiſſion to the lot, which the 
whole world has ſuffered that is gone be- 
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fore us, and ſo mult they alſo who ſuc- 
ceed us. 


There are two things of great impor- | 


tance to us, VIZ. tolive well; and, ſecond, 
to die well: To live as we ſhould, and to 
die as we would ; to live according to 
God's directions, and to die according to 
our own heart's deſire. | 

Let us all ſo order our converſation in 
the world that we may live, when we are 
dead, in the affections of the beſt, and 
leave an honourable teſtimony in the con- 
{ſciences of the worſt. 
none ; do good to all ; that we may ſay 
when we die, as good Ambroſe did, [ 
__ neither aſhamed to live, nor afraid to 

ie. 

Death is no more than a turning us o- 
ver from time to eternity ; it 1 to im- 
mortality; and that is recompenſe enough 
for ſuffering of it. | 

The way to bring ourſelves with eaſe 
to a contempt of the world, is to think 
daily of leaving it. | 

Itis this makes us averſe to death, that 
it tranſlates us to things we are unac- 
quainted with, and we tremble at the 
thought of thoſe things that are unknown 
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tous, We are naturally afraid of being 
— on dark, and death is a leap in the 
ark. : 

How miſerable is that man, that cannot 
look backward but with ſhame, nor for- 
ward without terror! What comfort will 
his riches afford him in his extremity ; 
or what will all his ſenſual pleaſures, his 
vain and empty titles, robes, dignities 
and crowns avail him, in the day of his 
diſtreſs ? 

Beauty is a flower which ſoon withers ; 
health changes, and ſtrength abates ; 
but innocency 1s immortal, and a comfort 
both in life and death. 1 he young may 
die ſhortly ; but the aged cannot live 
long ; green fruit may be plucked off, or 
x7 al down ; but the ripe will fall of it- 
lelt. | 

You are juſt taking leave of the worid, 
and have you not yet learned to be 
friends with every bot ? And that to be 
an honeſt man, is the only way to be a 
wile one ? HW 

To neglect at any time preparation for 
death, is to fleep on our poſt at a ſiege, 
but to omit it in old age, is to ſleep at an 
attack. | 
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Death, ſays Seneca, falls heavy upon 
him who is too much known to others, 
and too little to himſelf. 2 
It is remarkable that death increaſes 
_ our veneration for the good, and extenu- 
ates our hatred of the bad. 

Riches profit nothing in the day of 
wrath : But a conſciouſneſs of well doing 
will refreſh our ſouls even under the very 
pangs of death. 

We need not care how ſhort our paſ- 
ſage out of this life is, ſo it be fafe : Nev- 
er any traveller complained, that he 
came too ſoon to his journey's end. 

The time is near, when the great and 
the rich muſt leave his land and his well 
built houſe ; and of all the trees of his 
orchards and woods, nothing ſhall attend 
him to his grave, but oak for his coffin, 
and cypreſs for his funeral. | 

Our decays are as much the work of 
nature, as the firſt principles of our be- 
ing. We die as faſt as we live. Every 
moment ſubtracts from our duration on 
earth, as much as it adds to it. 5 

A little while is enough to view the 
world in: Nature treads in a circle, and 
has much the ſame face through the 
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whole courſe of eternity : Live well and 
make virtue .thy guide; and then let 
death come ſooner or later, it matters 
not. | | 
When Socrates was told by a friend, 
that the judges had fentenced him to 
death: And hath not nature, ſaid he, 
palled the ſame fentence upon them? 
Death bed charities (ſays Dr. Sher- 
lock) are too like a death bed repentance : 
Men ſeem to give their eſtates to God 
and the poor, juſt as they part from their 
{ins, when they can keep them no long- 


er. | 

The ſelf murderer ends his days in an 
act of abominable iniquity which he can 
never repent of. | 

Cardinal Wolſey, one of the gneateft 
miniſters 'of. ſtate that ever was, poured 
forth his ſoul in theſe ſad words : Had L 
been as diligent to ſerve my God, as I 
have been to pleaſe my King, he would 
= have forſakea me now in my grey 
1 | 

Cardinal Mazarine having made relig- 
ion wholly ſubſervient to the ſecular in- 
tereſt, diſcourſing one day with a Sorbon 
Doctor concerning the immortality of 
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the ſoul, and a man's eternal ſtate, ſaid 
weeping, O my poor ſoul, whether wilt 


thou go? And afterwards ſeeing the 


Queen's mother, ſaid to her, Madam 
your favours undid me ; and, were I to 
tive my time again, { would be a Capu- 
chin rather than a Coeurtier. „ 

Sir Philip Sidney left this his laſt fare- 
well among his acquaintances; Govern 
your will and affections by the will and 
word of your Creator : In me behold the 
end of this world, and all its vanities. 

It is ſaid, when the Prince of the Latin 
Poets, was aſked by his friend, why he 
ſtudied ſo much accuracy in the plan of 
his poem, the propriety of his characters, 
and the purity of his diction ; he replied, 
æterum pingo, I am writing for eternity. 
What more weighty conſideration to juſ- 
tify and enforce the utmoſt vigilance and 
circumſpection of life, than this? In 
æternum vivo, I am living for eternity 

Xerxes, King of Perſia, on review of 
his numerous army, in which were e- 
leven hundred thouſand men, conlider- 
ing that within an hundred years ſo many 
brave captains and ſoldiers muſt be rot- 
ting in their graves, was moved with 
compaſſion and wept, | 3 
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d Cato, the ſenator, being aſked a queſ- 
It tion concerning death, ſaid, ſhould” God 
ie grant me ſuch a beon, as to become 
m | young again, I ſhould ſeriouſly refuſe it, 
o neither doth it trouble me to have lived, 
i= | becauſe I lived well; nor do I fear to 

I die, being to leave not my houſe by it, 
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SHORT MISCELLANEOUS SEN. 
TENCES : 


ALPHABETICALLY DIGESTED ; 


Whah | may be eafily retained in the Memories of 
YOUTH. 


A GREAT man will not trample upon 
a worm, nor ſneak to an emperor. 

A divided family can no more ſtand, 
than a divided commonwealth. 

1 fault once denied is twice commit- 
ted. 

A good name is rather to be choſen 
than great riches. 

A covetous man is a dog in a wheel 
that roaſteth meat for others. 

A joke never gains over an enemy, but 
often loſeth a friend. a 

A little wealth will ſuffice us to live 
well, and leſs to die happy. hog 

A little wrong done to another, 1s a 
great wrong done to ourſelves, 
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A lie has no leg, but a ſcandal has 
wings. | h 

A man's folly ought to be his greateſt 
ſecret. 

A man that breaks his word, bids oth. 
ers be falſe to him. 

A man had better be poiſoned in his 
blood, than in his 2 1 
: A nod for a wiſe man, and a rod for a 
ool. 

A penny ſaved 1s a penny got. 

Back biting oftener proceeds from pride 
than malice. r 

Bachelors wives, and maids children 
are well taught. | 
Better isa portion in a wife, than with 
= wite. 5 

Borrow not too much upon time to 
come. | | 

Bought wit is beſt, but may coſt too 
much. 

Children have wide ears and long 
tongues. | „„ 

Confine your tongue, or elſe it will 
confine you. 3 

Death hath nothing terrible in it, but 
what life hath made fo. _ | 
Debt is the worſt poverty. 
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Every bodies buſineſs is nobody's 
buſineſs. 

Every monument of time is a moment 
of mercy. 

Face to face the truth comes out. 

From fame to infamy is a beaten road. 

Gaming, like a quickſand, ſwallows up 
a man in a moment. 

Give things their right coleuf, not 
varniſh them over with a falſe gloſs. 

Gratitude preſeryes old friendſhip, 
and procures new. 

Have not thy cloak to make, when it 
begins to rain. 

He is unworthy to live, who lives only 
for himſelf. 

If nobody takes notice of our Faults we 
eaſil derte them ourſelves. 

If you can ſay no good, ſay no ill ot 
your neighbours. 

if you would know the value of mo- 
ney, firſt earn it. 

Juſt praiſe is only a debt, but flattery 
is a preſent. _ 

Keep your ſhop ; and your thop will 
keep you. 

Learn both how to receive, and to re · 
fuſe a favour. 
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Life is half ſpent, before we know what 
It 18. | 
Little ſaid is ſoon amended. . | 
Make other men's ſhipwrecks thy ſea 
marks. 0 ö : 
| Men can better ſuffer to be denied, 
than to be deceived. 
Bs +. believe raſhly, nor reject ob. 
inately. | 
| ever wade in unknown waters. 
Never with a thing done, but do it. 
Neither look out far for troubles, nor 
be entirely unprovided for them. 
No man is wiſe, or ſafe, but he that is 
honeſt. 
Of all virtuous works, the hardeſt is te 
be humble. | | 
One often repents of ſaying too much 
but ſeldom of ſaying too little. 
Once well done is twice done. | 
Our remembering and injury, often 
does us more hurt than receiving it. 
Our virtues would be proud, if our 
vices whipped them not. 
Pardon all where there is either ſign of 
repentance or hope of amendment. 
Plain dealing is a jewel ; but they that 
wear it are out of faſhion, 


If 
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Prepare for ſickneſs in health, and for 
old age in youth. _ 

Quick at meet quick at work, | 

Remember always your end, and that 
loſt time never returns. 

Rolling ſtones gather no moſs. 

Scorn affronts; let dogs bark and aſ- 
ſes kick. 

Sell not virtue to purchaſe wealth. 
Sins and debts are always more than 
we think them to be. . 

That is done ſoon enough which is 


done well 2 
The -prodigal robs his heir the mifer 
robs himſelf. 


Toerr is human ; to forgive divine. 

Time hike money, may be loſt by un- 
ſeaſonable avarice. | 

ay temporal things, but deſire eter- 


nal. | 
Uſe the means, and truſt to God for the 
bleſling. > E 
Vain glory bloſſoms but never bears. 
— thy conſcience more than thy 
gold. 
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